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Calum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 14, 1860. 


hitevature. 


OUR WHITE DOVE. 
BY GERALD MASSEY." 


A White Dove out of Heaven flew, 
White as the whitest Shape of Grace 
That nestles in the soft embrace 

Of Heaven when skies are sammer blue. 


It came with dew-drops’ purity, 
On glad wings of the morning light, 
And sank into our life, so white, 

A Vision! sweetly, silently! 


Balmily nestled our White Dove : 
Nestled and made our bosoms swim 
With still delight and over-brim ; 

The air it breathed was breath of love. 


Our Dove had eyes of baby blue, 
Meek as the Speedwell’s by the way, 
That looketh out as it would say— 
“‘ Who kissed me while I slept,—did you !” 


God love it! but we took our Bird, 
And loved it well, and merry made ; 
We sang and danced around, or prayed 
In silence, wherein hearts are heard. 


It seemed to come from far green fields, 
To meet us over life’s rough sea, 
With leaf of promise from the tree 

In which a dearer nest it builds. 


As fondling Mother Birds wil! pull 
The softest feathers from their breast, 
We gave our best to line the nest, 
And make it warm and beautiful ! 


We held it as the leaves of life 
In hidden silent service fold 
About a Rose’s heart of gold, 

So jealous of all our outer strife ! 


When holy sleep in soothing palms 
Pillowed the darling little bead, 
How lightly moved we round the bed, 
And felt the silence fall in balms. 


But all we did, or tried to do, 

Our flood of joy it never felt ; 

Only into our hearts would melt - 
Still deeper those dove eyes of blue. 


Quick with the spirit of field and wood 

All other Birds would sing and sing, 

THI Hearts aia ripple and bomes did ring ; 
Our White Dove only cooed and cooed. 


With every day some sweetness new ; 
And night and day, and day and night, 
It was the voice of our delight, 

That gentle, low, endearing coo! 


God, if we were to lose our child! 
Ob! we must die, poor hearts would cry : 
She look’d on us so bushingly, 

So mournatully to herself she smiled. 


One day she pined up in our face, 
With a low cry we could not still, 
A moaning we could never heal, 

For sleep in some more quiet place. 


We could not belp, and yet must see 
The little head droop wearily, 
The little eye shine ¢érily ; 

My Dove, what have they done to thee? 


The look grew geting in her eyes, 
And mournful as the lonesome light 
That in some window burns all night, 

Asking for stillness while one dies. 


The band of Death so coldly clings, 
So strongly draws the weak life-wave 
Into his dark vast silent cave ; 

Our little Dove must use its wings! 


And so it sought the dearer nest 
A little way across the sea, 
It kept us wingéd company 

Then sank into its leafier rest. 


And left us long ago to feel 

A sadness in the sweetest words. 

A broken heart-string mid the chords, 
A tone more tremulous when we kneel. 


Bat dear, my Christie, do not cry, 
Our White Dove left for you and me 
Sach blessed promises as must be, 

Perfected in the heavens high. 


The etars that shone in her dear eyes 
May be a little while withdrawn 
To rise and lead the eternal dawn 

For us, up heaven, in other skies. 


Oar Bird of God but soars and sings, 
Oft when life’s heaving wave’s at rest 
She makes her mirror in my breast,— 

I feel a winnowing of wings. 


And meekly doth she minister 
Glad thoughts of comfort, thrills of pride, 
She makes me feel that if I died 

This moment, I should go to her. 


Be good, and you shall find ber where 

No wind can shake the wee bird’s nest, 
_ No dreams can break the wee bird’s rest, 
No night, no pain, no parting there. 
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No echoes of old storms gone by, 
Earth’s sorrows slumber peacefully, 
The weary are at rest, and He 

Shall wipe the tears from every eye. 





THE TWO BARRELS. 
BY SAMUEL LOVER, 


There’s a barrel I have in a corner so snug, 
Well charged with the best of good ale ; 

With a tankard of that how the time will slip by, 
With a pipe and a song or good tale : 

If a friend from just over the way should step in, 
He’s hailed with a hearty good cheer, 

And never repents as be tastes the contents 
Offan Englishman's barre! of beer. 


There’s a barrel I bave. but much stronger than beer 
Is the charge which for that I intend ; 

It bangs by the chimney, in readiness near, 
For I mean it my hearth to defend. 

If a foe from jast over the way should drop in, 
We'll meet him with three bearty cheers ; 

But I think he’l) repent when he tastes the contents 
Of the barrels of stout volunteers. 


And thas double-barrell’d, my boys, let us live, 
Prepared for our friends or our foes : 

The hand that in friendship we readily give, 
Is as ready at need to give blows. 

And whether the spigot or trigger we draw, 
Our barrels won't fail as, I ween ; 

So tankards and iifes let’s charge, hip-hurrab ! 
For our Freedom, our Country, and Queen! 


_—_—_~—S 


A STORY-TELLING PARTY. 
BEING A RECITAL OF CERTAIN MISERABLE DAYS AND NIGHTS. 


We are six—seven would have made the announcement a poetical 
quotation ; but one is wanting, and we remain a prosy half-dozen, not 
unwilling to be jolly, but waiting for the occasion. 

We are at an inn, of course. Outside it is wintry weather, and a great 
log fire beams on us like a cheerful president. 

Lawyer Spence and Mr. Selby belong to the neighbourhood. Of tbe 


the punch ; one is of the Indian Civil Service ; the last is a servant of 
the public of Great Britain. 

How we came together bere, would interest you but slightly. People 
are always flying about at Christmas, and accidents will happen. Enough 
that we cry out with clown, “ Here we are !”” 

Now Christmas is such a season for telling stories, that, I give you my 
word, and I am confirmed in my attestation of the fact by the after assu- 
rance of every gentleman present, we bad no idea of amusing each other ; 


| we thought only of drinking our punch and toddling to bed: and to bed 


we should have gone, with nothing to laugh over, had not Mr. Lorquison 
said suddenly : 
“Ha! cold weather! We're comfortable here, eh? 
spend the autumn, sir?” And that began it. 
H. E. 1. C. S. was addressed, aad replied : 
“Ob, down in Scotland.” 
The conversation was relapsing ; we had almost lost it; when H. E. 
LC. S. appeared to remember something, and laughed. 

Mr. Lorquison i diately turned a conversational side-face to him: 
Mr. Spence lifted his bead from bis glass: Mr. Selby smacked his knee: 
and the dealer in hops inquired what tickled his fancy. 


How did you 





there.” 
A DREADFUL NIGHT IN A HUT ON THE MOORS. 


experience, and ed : 


*bluid enoo’. 


ment We COuI@ fied amo scanty bat lively ation. 
may friend, who bed coubiichel selutions with cout Ean 
—I suppo*e I must say farmers—invited them to dine with him ; and as 


sumed in their society. I was the first to move to bed ; 
ture did not at all disturb them. In my first sleep I was aro 
feet, trying to open the window. 

and informed me that it was im 
the door would not sbut, and the wind blew cold. 


‘Only one of the 


bed. You'll fiad him strong ; so I open the windows,’ 
to bis Scotchee, and all seemed at peace. 


enormous. 
better to try and bear the cold t 


leg to a dog, which is, I assure you, not pleasant. But the cold increased. 


it was a fall hour before I could resolve what to do: 
hour, I can assure you. 


him under them. 


and blankets. 


seized the blanket between bis teeth and pulled against me. 
enraged. I thought of my original stratagem ; and leaping out again 


at bim. But this time I was not so succesefal. 


recumbent Scotchman. 
“© Hech! is it the deil?” I beard him say ; and he grasped my foot. 


the manner of his comrade. He uttered asimilar inquiry about the deil 
to this curious nocturnal engagement, the dog all the while barking fu 


herd and his wife appeared with lights, and I ho 


None of us would move till the d 
firmly ; my friend held me; his 


notbiag to fear; and so we contioued till the dog was secured. I 











was then close upou morning. 
the day. Nothing extraordinary, you see, but something to laugh at.” 


“Nothing particular,” said the Indian. “I was on the moors in a | life it galloped.’ 
friend’s hut, and was only laughing at a miserable night I passed 


He paused, as if to hint there was really nothing remarkable in his 


pursued : 
“ My friend hires a shepherd’s hut for the shooting season. The shep- 
herd’s wife is his cook, and does the work in primitive fashion. You , : 
shoot a blackcock—it’s presented to you boiled, a pheasant—bviled! | out of his forehead, and rollin’ down his cheeks. I remember a lar, 
everything’s boiled! I believe she would boil a boar’s head. I suffered | drop of prespiration on bis nose ! 
a little, of course, but that was nothing. She made tolerable hare soup. ; 
The animal is skinned, and then stewed down—blood, entrails, and all. | never sweated in his sleep? Leastways not natural sweat. Well! I kept 
I once brought ber a hare: she rejected it with scorn: there wasn’t | &t that, drawing the pistol away, and puttin’ of it close, for, I should 
’ Well, we shot some game—blackcock rather plentiful 
is season—tried our hands at spearing salmon, and sought what amuse- 
One night | left. Jdidu’t 
g Scotch 


these gentry bave to come some distance over the hills, an invitation of | you! 
this sort involves the offer of a bed, or, at least, some place for them to 
stretch their limbs. I forget how many glasses of eee I con- 


“There he is,’ he added, laughing ‘ toddily,’ if I may be allowed the 
word. ‘He said when be last spoke, that he preferred a good floor to a 


I got out of bed. He growled a moment, and then up be jamped and 
made arush at me. I’m not ashamed to confess that I was beforehand 
with him, and sought ignomiaious shelter in the sheets. He growled 
again, and I heard him trot round to his original position at the feet of | it all about his sweatin’ and pretendin’ to sleep. I saw the 
his master. My case seems ridiculous, but it was really desperate. The 
wind was blowing dead on me, and what with my Indian constitution 
and the draughts, I saw myself clearly in for a long course of ills. But 


I flang the blanket—or what portion of it was in my porsession—etraight 
I only contrived to 
blind bis eye for a moment—the next we were rolling together over the 


“ [ lashed out aod sent him roaring backward. Presently be and I 
were engaged, and burst through the door in our struggle, without much 
difficulty, right on to the “~y * my friend’s Scotchman, extended in 


and forthwith joined in the fray. My triend was not long in adding a fourth 


riously, and suapping at every leg but bis master's. This lasted, I should 
think, about twenty minutes, at the shortest calculation, when the shep- 
they were gratified. 
Bat their arrival gave rise to the second case of dead-lock on record. 
was secured. I held my Scotchman 
tehman held mine; and mine had 
got hold of my friend—being tenacious of his quarry, I suppose, for be 


We all went down stairs, and drank in 


This unlocked us. 

“T think I'll take a little more of your punch, sir,” said Mr, Selby to 
Mr. Lorquison. 

Mr. Lorquisoc filled Mr. Selby’s glass, and then rubbed his hands, as 
one who has suddenly the prospect of a good social evening before him. 


A PARALLEL NIGHT IN A BED. 

“ Yes,” continued Mr. Selby. “ This didn’t happen to me, mind! 
But talking about miserable nights, reminds me ofacase. There was a 
fellow on my uncle’s estate—you know it, Spence—at Benlea. I made 
friends with him when I was a boy, and such a fellow I think I never 
met. He wae a daring fellow, a determined poacher—in short, a good- 
for-nothing ;—what your Scotch friends, sir, would call a ‘ ne’er-do- 
weel:’ and he went to the ‘ deil’ as fast ashe could. His name was 
Tom Clayper. We called bin Tom Claypipe, because he always had one 
in his mouth. Well, the fellow took a fancy to me, and taught me some 
tricks, which I hope I have forgotten. When we're young we're not 
very choice in our friendships. But Tom really had some good points. 
I have known bim send a hare secretly to a poor widow, who wanted a 
bit of something. The hare, you say. cost him little. Perhaps he did not 
reckon how much it did cost him. However, from poaching to highway- 
robbery, and from that to burglary, was but a step for Tom. He found Ben- 
lea too hot for him, and disappeared. I met him ten years afterwards. 
Looking in the paper one day, I saw there was a trial of one with man 
aliases, for feloniously enteriog a certain house—Squire Pell’s, of Bod- 
dington—and stealing, &., &. Among the list of aliases stood the 
name of Clayper. He was condemned, and sentenced to transportation 
for the term of bis natural life. 

The sight of the poor fellow’s name, and his position, called up some 
boyish feelings of mine, and I made up my mind to go and see him. I 
was able to procure admission. Tom recognised me at once, and held 
out bis hand. He was never ashamed of himself; which was one charac- 
teristic he had. We talked over old times. I was capable of appreciat- 
ing what merits Mr. Clayper possessed, now that I had seen more of the 
world, and he was certainly an extraordinary fellow. As I was still 
young enough to be pleased at hearing adveutures; and as Tom, now 
that his career seemed closed, was gratified in relating his, I had Tom’s 
history before we parted. Its finale seems to be this: for Tom was ra- 
ther shy of speaking about certain matters—a peculiarity I have noticed 
in some of your rips. He had his feelings of delicacy where women are 
concerned. A rather pretty girl was in service at the Squire’s— Squire 
Pell I think 1 told you. To her Tom paid court. He was richer in pre- 
sents than in reputation. I fancy the girl gave him reason to think she 
liked him. At all events she did not retura his fineries, One evening, 
Mr. Tom met the Colonel in her company—somewhere about the grounds, 
Tom assured me that be passed them civilly ; but the next time he came 
across the Colonel he was surly, aud managed to insult him and to speak 





other gentlemen, one speculates in hops, and has a fine appreciation of | his mind, which was none of the cleanest. The Colouel, you must know, 


was engaged at the time to be married to Squire Pell’s only daughter— 
— but no any. So he let Tom get the best of him; but from 
that day, Tom says, be felt he had an enemy, and knew who that enem 
was. ‘ Wasn’t he a coward to bunt a poor devil like that in the dark?’ 
said Tom to me, and declared be knew tbe colonel was a coward, and 
wae determined to be revenged, and satiefied of it. 

“ One night the Colonel was in bed, and heard his door yield its lock, 
and open. 

“ You eball hear the rest in Tom's words :— 

“+*T knew that man was a coward, sir; so once in the house, and sure 
of his room, I knew I bad him. I knew the bearings of the bed. I watched 
how the light fell two or three nights before. The moment I opened the 
door, I threw the light—carried a dark lantern—threw the light slap on 
his face. I saw him start. Did that man open bis eyes? Deuce a bit! 
Slept as sound as tenpence. I laughed to myself. Why, if he had got up, 
it’d have been a fair struggle between us, and nabbed I certain! chould 
’a been. But deuce a bit did he stir. Colonel Badger, thinks I, Ill bad- 
ger you! Well, I walked slow up to him, with the lantern iu one hand, 
and my pistol in the other, levelled at his head. There was he sleeping 
harder and harder. I couldn't quite see his heart beat, but I'll lay my 


“T will spare you Tom's oaths. 

** Well, sir,’ he went on. ‘Id balfa mind at one moment, to do for 
him outright. For a coward who's nothing better than a villain, what 
good’s he for, tolive? Close down to bis forehead I pat the muzzle of 
the pistol. It was tempting then. Just a hair, and he'd have had an ex- 
tinguisher on Ais small candle! Lor, sir, his eyes was shut, but I'll w: 
he saw it all as clear as day. And there was the prespiration a burstin’ 


And he pretendin’ to sleep hard 


the while! Why, the stoopid ass! did he think I dida’t know that a chap 


think, forty minutes or more ; but I took no account. I was cruel glad, 
to be sure, Le pod) we = J barder and harder. Not a move right or 

thought to f, “Ob youvillain! I daresay 
you think yourself better than me, don’t you? And if had me ia 
your power, now, wouldn't you let loose! But Tain’t such a coward as 
You shall bleed, my fiae chap—in the pocket. That'll do!” For, 
said Tom to me. I hadn’t come there and run the risk, only to frighten 
the Colonel. Two birds at one blow was always my game. So by-and- 


at my depar- | bye,’ Tom pursued, ‘ when I thought I'd given my gentleman a pretty 

by the | good sweat for the benefit of his health, I began to ransack. I kaew the 
sound of a heavy fall on the floor. I rose in bed. My friend was at my 
otchees,’ he said, 
possible to quarter him down stairs, as 


whereabouts of his desk, and things—collared the desk entire, and made 
as if I'd walk away. He had a chance then. The cowardly beast! There 
he stuck. He’d have liked to snore, just to persuade me he was snoozin’ ! 
And such a fellow as that to go misleadin’ of young women! Ain’t it 
disgustin’, sir?’ 

“Tom was a bit of a moraliet, you sce. 

“ Well, the end of it was that Tom, after giving the Colonel another 


“ Complaint was of no use, so I lay down again : my friend went off | dose, made up his mind to quit the premises. ‘ And I went, sir,’ said Tom. 
By and by I felt the cold, and 
decided to rise quietly and exclude the wind. I had one foot out of bed, 
when a low growl surprised me, and made me draw it in again quickly. 
Looking over on one side, I perceived a dog. I bave no doubt he was of | comrades is (I was all alone, sir, I never took a pel. if I eculd help it ; 
the ordinary size of shepherds’ dogs in general, but to me he appeared sto 

He had evidently come to watch over his master, and was 
determined to tear the leg of 7! one moving in the room. I thought it 


* Got off scot free. I just spoke these words in solemn voice. Colonel ; 
whether you're asleep, or whether you're awake, on you keep quiet the 
next quarter of an bour, or you're adead man. I ain’t going yet, but my 


but I thought 1’d tell him so, the coward !) and I’ll stop outside the door, 
I says, till they’re safe. So mind your eye, I says. I’m in earnest, And 
then I touched his forehead with the cold iron and moved back, pointin’ 


an come to a tussle with him, and rouse | at him still, and his face shinin’ with the cold sweat. He won’t forget 
the savage nature of the beast. There’s something in ory a naked 
o 


that bour I give him, ina burry. I knew very well he’d sleep on, bless 
. | you, and co he did, and 1 never heard nothin’ tilla month ago, when they 
pounced on me for it, and here I am, goin’ tosee foreign lands, thanks to 
you, Colonel. But you won't forget me, so don’t try. And everybody’s 
talking of the story, for I outs with it at the trial neck and ann, - “4 
people laugb. 
I’ll swear the jadge enjoyed it, for all he looked that grave you’d think 
he was a owl.- Ha! ha! Mr. Colonel! that’s what I calls strikin’ as you 
fly. They'll call you a coward in Old England; but they won't call me 


& most miserable | one in Van Diemen.’ 
I jumped out of bed with all the bed-coverings 
in my hand—met the savage beast as be was about to spring, and buried 


“ And with this consolation Mr. Tom Clayper departed on his voyage. 
You will admit, gentiemen, that the Colonel’s night must have been suffi- 


I had just time to shat the winddw—TI was hurrying | ciently miserable.” 
back to my bed, when I saw bis tail emerge, and there was nothing for 
it but to return to bed as rapidly as I could, and leave him the sacets | Spence approved his conduct. The dealer in hops sided with Mr. Tom 
There I remained, as cold as ever, while he took bis sta- 

tion on them. There never was such a dog inthe manger! If I got hold 
of the end of a blanket and began to pull, he growled and made a dash 
at my hand. The very movement of my leg caused him to be up and 
alert for an encounter. Once I pulled with all my might, and ~ beast 
became 


We all agreed that we did not envy the Colonel or his position. Mr. 


Clayper. Mr. Lorquison thought be should bave given the alarm when 
the audacious burglar left the room. The H.E.LC.S. was of opinion that 
Tom’s jadgment on the Colonel was well grounded, and I took the side 
of those who bave not been tried as the Colonel was. 

Mr. Spence coughed—* Ahem !”” ‘ 

Tbis, when stories are beginning to flow, is always taken for a sign of 
» | one coming in sequence. We were not disappointed. 


A MOST EXCITING DRAMA. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” he commenced, without any & 
given me some amusement, I'll do my best inreturn. My story’s profes- 
sional. You won't object to that? In the law we hear and come across 
queer things. I give you warning I had nothing to do with this in ques 
tion ; but my agents in London—a highly respectable firm—were en- 
gaged in the inquiry. It was allin the papers some years ago, but I 
! | dare say you have forgotten it. And, afier all, a story twice told may 
pass on a winter’s night.” 

-| We applauded the observation, and bade him proceed. 

“I'll make it short,” said Mr. Spence. “It’s a drama in three acts— 
there’s blood in it ; but don’t be alarmed, I beg. 

“ Act the First, then. I was fond of the play when I was a young 
man, articled in London. The scene opens in a dentist’s room in the 
West-End of London. Mr. Filey was a fashionable dentist, with an ex- 
ceedingly, what is called, tlemanly appearance. You might have 
taken bim for a baronet, and so might I. -A carriage drove up to the 
t | house, and a lady carefully attired—West-Eod costume, and some of 
those women do look very captivating. I haven’t been in London now 
for tour years, notwithstanding the railways; and when I do go it’s 


pos, “* you’ve 
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i | be! “Several le were out of the train by this time. The old gentle- 
never to the West-End. But, well,—a lady, I said. She inquired for | tlemen, that there was miserable day for any poor fellow under t peop 
Mr. Filey. That gentleman made his bow. : gua.” os eae on — man -— all Ly] ladies got oat, too. Word was passed that there was a 
“*Mr, Filey,’ she said,‘I bave come to you on @ sad case.’ She On the whole, we cortaialy thought that this young fellow was ey 7s = oquiagne. a Hy iad 
sighed. Of course Mr. Filey was full of sympathy—in his aspect at all | off than the Colonel. ‘ + ent Me. L — } ann - 2S a gent oe say. e maustn’t leave poor 
nT in teeth, Mr. Filey Pe aden cae ae pe i. is aang Torrible than any | "« Meaatie be on at bis carpet bag again. One clear minute to 
** Yes,’ she ‘j . You are great in teeth, Mr. Filey. qt Cy t . I 
o ma ‘ceo alt," br » — - | 8 cae night I ever heard of. To lose a fey de “y~ egad i ny pap ae nw, Demat ¢u He ss, » as © life for 
“Mr, Filey begged to be excused his forgetfulness, attributing it to at 4 slam, sir. Bottom of the bowl, by George! How say you, -— pa yn oe be aad iia grates s ps. — 
. - entlemen ? «od, 
MT aaT i oe Gen veseen, Mr. Filey. I am now, as my card will . Oh, decidedly ! we answer: a fresh bowl! Daring the —_. oe — — a he = rm © ag to help him out. There 
have shown you, Lady Spriggs.’ versed. Mr, Selby tried us with a ghost. But ys = The 4 “4 e Phy e ; — _—* i y- 
“Mr. Filey bowed to the title. | had in it, though the wiud did blow, and it was Christmas. = he — ia p— P ease shut the door,’ er ed Harry. A 
“*T have a nephew, Mr. Filey ; the heir to a vast property. He has buat in hops laughed outright, and struck his gaiters at the real climax of the me, sir,’ said the old gentleman, ‘ you must come out. Give me 
one defect—his teeth! Ob! the trouble those teeth bave given us! His phantom This geutleman had evidently something oa his mind. } your arm. - , 
timidity is such that he wil! never now approach a dentist’s shop—I |“ Talking of miserable days,” said I, as I held my glass to be ~ mgt | I tell you,’ says Harry. 
mean house, and we are at our wit’s ends what to do with him. Do you plenished by Mr. Lorquison 8 second great trlampb in the business o be ut vil aoe ou, sir,’ said the old gentleman. 
think that if I contrived to lure him here, Mr. Filey, that you could so | punch-brewing ; “ talking of miserable days, a friead of mine passed one = HE t! says Harry. ae 
manage as to remove one or two of his—I think you call them grinders in a railway carriage, which is, I think, almost unsarpassed.” ._| ou must be mad, sir, you must be stark mad,’ said the old gentle- 
—without bis being aware of it?’ ‘ “Out with it! Let’s bear it! cried the company, settling in semi- = a 1 | Fy : 
“ The proposition was rather startling, but Mr. Filey was an old band, | circle round the fire, glass in hand. “ Then you beans Gagged ext, she, anaael ble force, main foree 
and an able. ’ q ha “ ~ » flr, ’ , 
“ He said, he had no doubt that, if he had the young gentleman there, THRRIDER DAT Uf 4 RAAT CARRLAGD, | sir. Guard!’ shouted the old gentleman. 
he a extract the teeth, and be should te Ts come anything of it— ‘* But first, to appreciate the incident,” I began, “ you must know my net ous came ap bat only to say it was a false alarm. The traic 
80 delicate and sudden would be the manipulation—till it was over. — friend. He is the most bath al of men, and he stntters: under the in- shal se one of the carriages, and turned a few sheep iato mutton 
“* That will do,’ said the lady. ‘ You will eternally oblige his family, | fluence of excitement, he can hardly speak. Afflicted by a sense of | 2" ght now, and everybody was to step in. 
Mr. Filey, and deeply shall I feel indebted to you, believe me. I will shame, he would fain be dead and buried. To such men life may be a of rt — - o—, i , ‘ aaa 
take the liberty of payiog you in advance, if you please. May I know daily tragedy. My friend also is liable to misfortune ; 80 that with a ‘It is really cruel to dwell on Mr. Saxon’s miseries, and the ocideats 
what it will be?’ light heart, and a great capacity for enjoyment, he is usu ally as misera- | which were perpetually aggravating them and driving him to frenzies of 
“ She drew forth her purse, and paid the sum Mr. Filey thought fit to ble as any Manicbwan would desire. I seldom meet him bat he has some | distraction. At one place a lady entered, who could not ride with her 
demand. dire calamity to communicate to me. And, as if by fatality, it is of a} nem to the engine. He was positively—being the only geatleman faciag 
“ Arrangemeots were then made that the young gentleman should kind that reddens the cheeks of a bashful man. I might tell you many | it— —- 4" her by changing seats ; aad, gallant b nature, cour- 
call on the morrow, at two o’clock p.M., precisely. Every device not to extraordinary adventures that have befatlea bim. This was his last. | teous, oblig Wi 4 had to statter a doworight refusal. But realise his 
alarm his sensitivencss in the matter of his teeth was promised by Mr. “My friend, you must know—we will call him Harry Saxon—is a ition, — : yp will admit that, for a nae mad, Mr. Harry 
Filey, who was forwarned that the young gentleman was eccentric, and very amiable amateur-cricketer, out of his bank. He will take the train | —_ — HF aF _ ef mortal mivery that it would be hard to 
dressed not quite in the fashion—in fact, commonly ; so that, unless you at six o’clock in the morning to be down a hundred miles north or west, —_ . ; cel - civi ization, you see, has its troubles. It may seem 
knew it, you would not presume him to be a heir to a vast estate. toa match. On the occasion which led him to bis disaster, be bad jour- | rather unkind to leave him in the state I have left him in. I will justify 
* The scene closes on Mr. Filey bowing the lady into her carriage. neyed down north and played his game with succss aod satisfaction. | this artistic stroke, by assuring you that Mr. Saxon is, I have no doubt 
“ Act the Second, displays a jeweller’s shop. West Ead. Messrs. | Bat the next morning he had to be up in town in tim» for the first offi- | whatever, at the moment I speak to you, perfectly prepared to make his 
Spitchcock and Co. A lady alights from her carriage, and enters. She | cial hour at his bank, so he made short work of it over-night, and | — the most exquisite society.” 
desires to see some jewellery. A diadem set with diamonds fixed escaped to bed at half-past oue A. M. ;, breakfasted hastily at half-past | T e gentlemen discussed what might have happened to Mr. Saxon. 
ber eyes. Her taste is pleased by a beautiful bracelet, and a pair of ruby | five, and burried to the station as quick as he could, arriving there | For & bashful man,” said Mr. Lorquison, “ that certainly was about 
ear-rings which suit her complexion, she thinks. She is assured that twenty miautes too early, whieb cooled him; so much 80 that, whea be ——- a dilemma as I remember to bave heard of. 
they suit her admirably. She hands her card :—Lady Spriggs; at pre- entered the carriage, he bethougbt him that he had on his light cricket- | P . r conceived that he should have made a confidaate of the 
sent res‘ding at Mr. Filey’s. ing trousers, and might as well—since he had a warm pair. and was first ~ y; remarking that women, ia sach cases, when appealed to, are, 
“* You koow Mr. Filey, the dentist?” alone in the carriage—change them and comfort his limbs. He remem as a vody, considerate, and not wanting io gentle excuses. alle 
“Very well, indeed,” she is told, ‘ and Sir Sampson also, by name.’ | bered also that he could not appear at his bankin light flannels. I hope | That’s what I should have done,” said Mr. Spence. She would 
“ She then desires them to make out their bill, and tell her the amount no one will see any harm in that resolve. If the British public should | bave looked out of the other window, and all would have beea over in 
of her purchases. Four hundred odd pounds the bill amounted to. And | suggest that there were modest cows in the pasturages he was flying by, | @ trice. ‘ d - d 
the shopman wasn’t astonished! But what a country this is, where wo- | and young corruptible heifers, I have only to remark that Mr. Saxon was| The H. E.I.C. S. thought so too ; and cited the indifference of ladies 
men can lavish money on gimcracks—as I tell my wife, However! the much above their level. As it was day, moreover, be could not off-nd | in Tadia to those garments. é 
lady said she would be infinitely obliged to them, if, within half an hour | the moon. Of course I share the popular belief that we were born in Mr. Lorquison excused himself from any recital, seeing tha: he kaew 
_ bat was, by two o'clock, precisely, and not a moment later—they | trousers, and never get out of them. I would merely observe that the notone. But the punch was a performance far excelling our flim:y ef- 
would pack up the thinge, and despatch them and the bill, by one of | case of Mr. Saxon was an exception to the rigid rule. Besides, since he | forts to amuse : and I only wish every good man aad true may drink a3 
their young men, to Mr. Filey’s, where Sir Sampson, her husband, would was only rel nquishing one pair to assume another, the offence, however | good this Christpas season. 
write out a cheque, aud liquidate the debt. Some Cw soe, S renee, Bee but er ped ry = a, Had a J the a } ——— 
Bu . However! the request was readily assented to. She departed, | nours to the reaowned modesty of th’s island, he wou ave drawn the , oy 
ent the scene closes with oe being bowed into her carriage a second | second pair over the first. 1 can only excuse his not doing this by the THE DECLINE OF QUAKERISM. 
time. May the Lord have mercy on simpletons! declaration that he did not think of it, and absolutely saw no harm in| In the month of March, 1858, a gentl who 1 ted that, while 
“ Well, gentlemen, Act the Third. I contend that they are perfect acts, what he was doing. So far then we will exonerate him. Unfortunately | the population of the United Kingdom had more than doubled itse!f, the 
though they have but a scene a-piece. the thought of a change had not struck him till he bad shot ahead some | Society of Friends numbered fewer members than at the commencement 
“ A young man with parcel calls at two o’ciock precisely, that afier- miles. And, again, very unfortanately, as we say when he would cite of the century, offered a prize of one hundred guineas for the best essay, 
noon, at Mr. Piley’s, and asks to see Sir Sampson Spriggs. instances clearly fated, the youog gentl+man took off his tight flanoels | and a prize of fifty guineas for the second best, that should be written on 
“* Her ladysbip is within,’ says the page. | before he opened his carpet-bag to disengage his thick tweeds. Mr. | the subject of its decline. Three gentlemen, none of whom were of the 
“The young man says, she will do, He is ushered into a room where | Saxon is of somewhat hasty temperament, slow to conceive—quick to | Quaker asion, Reverend F. D. Maurice, Professor J. P. Nichol, and 
he sees the lad | execute ; a fine quality which occasionally leads to trouble; for while | Rev. E. S. Price, agreed to act as adjudicators. The two essays “ which 
“Do you smell a rat gentlemen ? | he was unstrappiog bis bag the train iasensibly slackemed speed and, | appeared to them to have the superior claims” were Quakerism, Past and 
“ Well, the lady affably took the parcel from the young man, and said :| suddenly stopped. On perceiving this alarming fact, Mr. Saxon pulled | Present, by John Stephenson Rowntree; and the Peculium, by Thomas 
“*T will take it to show my husband upstairs. He will be with you | at the straps with tremendous vigour a s*coad or so, and then looked out | Hancock. Of these the former is, we thiok, the most successful in its 
in five minutes, and hand you the cheque. You will excuse me? I must | of the window with a face outwardly as com as any ordinary tra- indication of the proximate causes of the decline of Quakerism, while the 
firet satisfy him of the necessity I bave for the articles.’ veller with no burden on his mind and wit clothing to his legs, may | latter, in our opinion, exhibits “ most thought and Chi earnest- 
“ Of course, the poor fellow thought that all was straightforward. Ha!) wear. What the feelings of a bashfal mao so placed, must have been, [| ness” in its & priori exposition of the — and has a more literary 
ha! He said, he would be happy to wait. Ha! ba! He took achair.| need not tell you. Analysis, if we wished t» defend him before a jury of | finish and a more ve elocation. nearly equal appeared to 
Ha! ha! ha!” | prudes, might be jastifiable ; but you will not require it. Mr. Saxon’s | the adjudicators the merits of the two essays, that on the expression of 
Mr. Spence lost himself in a fit of laughter, Just divining the catas- | heart gave a bouad. There was a lady addressing the guard, who | their perplexity “the donor of the prizes generously offered to make 
tropbe, we also laughed a laugh of eager expeciation. | pointed down in the direction of Mr. Saxon’s head, and led her swiftly | the second prize equal to the first.” The essay to which the priority 
“ Don’t you see itt” cried Mr. Spence. “ But it’s really too bad to | on, Mr. Saxon made a final effort to arra: himscif in one or the other | was finally adjudged is that written by Mr. Rowntree. The exact na- 
t to block the window and | ture of Mr. Rowntree’s ecclesiastical convictions we are unable to ascer- 
ook extremely uniuviting. He could not believe that his fortune could 





laugh. Well. He waited. The minute hands of the clock went round. | peit, gave despairingly up, and thong tt it 
He waited on, Before he bad time to feel uncomfortable in bis mind, | tain. Mr. H k isan adherent of the “ Anglican” or High Church 
the door opened, and a gentleman walked in who bowed to him, and | be so cruel as to send this lady straight t> bim at a time when, without | 





school of theology, as represented in the present day by the pious and 
mate bis mind quite easy. | wishing to be uncourteous, be profoundly devoted her to Jericho. He) much-abused Dr. Pusey. 
“*T brought the things,’ said the young man ; ‘and am waiting—’ was forg-tful of bis experience. Some men have a great hoard ofexpe-| Three hundred years after the birth of John Wycliffe, Mr. Rown- 
“* To see me,’ said Mr. Filey, admiring the stratagem of the lady im- | rience, and only see it by the lurid light of new distressee. Now, Mr. | tree reminds us, was born George Fox, the last of the Reformers, as Wy- 
mensely, ‘To see me. Yes I’m aware. A beautiful day to-day, sir? | Saxon should, no doubt, have spoken und warned the lady off. Ho «tut-| cliffe was “the morning star of the Reformation.” The Society of 
Rather sultry. May I offer you a glass of wine ?’ tered,—I baye told you. He did speak, bat he Was unintelligible. | Friends dates its origin from the year 1647. Its founder was then 


| : | IP 
“ Of course the young man didn’t object. Ha! ha! You know how | The guard wrenched at the door. Mr. Saxon bad just time to hide bis| twenty-three years of age. In England Catholicism had been conquered 
they used to prepare victims for the sacrifice! Ha! ba! | nether-failings under a railway-rug, which be had providentially with | first by “ Anglican,” then by Puritan Protestantism. Puritanism, how- 
“Well, They talked, Mr. Filey said : 


| him, when the door opened and the lady became his companion. The | ever noble in some of its aspects, was narrow-minded and pedantic. It 
“ «Pray take a chair, may I ask you?’ and the young fellow, warmed | train whist'ed blithely, and off they went. ‘ | almost postponed Christianity to Judaism, asserting “that the jadicial 
by bis wine, was quite agreeable to anything. “ Now my friend Harry Saxon tells me he considers it a curious thing | laws of Moses are binding on Christian priaces,” and examining the in- 
** Will you open your mouth, may | ask ?’ said Mr. Filey. that the lady, afier a little while, began to regard him with something | spired volume as if it had been a statute-book. Religion became po- 
“* What for?’ says the young fellow, amazed. | like astonishment. But the fact does not surprise me, who know him. Ner- | lemical, external, rigid, formal, and wasatiefying. Men began to with- 
“*Ohb, nothing ! says Mr. Filey, ‘1 merely wished to inspect. The | yousness is a part of bashfulness ; and, affected by nervousness, we are | draw, like Milton, into the “ charch communion” of their own souls ; or 
conformation of your tongue struck me as peculiar. Not that it affects | apt, without knowing it, to grimace strangely. To speak metaphysi- | as Mr. Hancock expresses it, there was in all parts of England a great 
your speech, sir, Notatall. But pray allow me.’ cally, and with enlight ned obscurity, we thiuk of ourselves to such an | massof Seekers. These seekers formed “ the raw material which was 
“The poor young fellow opened his mouth. Ha ha! He opened his | excess, that we grow oblivious of our actions. I dare say you all under- | afverwards built up iato Quakerism by George Fox.” Ino the midst of 
mouth and gaped. stand. | the disputatious religionism, the vanity and wickedaess of the times, in 
“* Now draw back your tongue,’ said Mr. Filey. | “*M—adam !’ said Harry, after several impotent efforts. | which his lot was cast, Fox fell into gloom and despondency. In his 
“No doubt the young fellow thought him a very eccentric baronet,| “* The lady replied, ‘Sir,’ or ‘ Yes.’ He chronicles it exactly, but I anguish and bewilderment he sought advice from noted religious pr¢- 
buat he complied. | fessors ; he asked for a solution of some part of the great mystery of life. 
“To a minute one of bis grinders was seized—caught in a vice, 


.++.ba—are youegoing the whole way to T Town? said | “ The clergy of the neighbourbood,” says our old friend Teufelsdrickb, 
wrenched, twisted, pulled. Heaven spare us all the horrible agony! 1) Harry, gasping and holding on his rag with both hands. 


“the ordained watchers and interpreters of that same holy mystery, lis- 
can’t laugh any more. The grinder came out at last, in the midst of | “*No, sir,’ said the lady, haughtily, coldly, and shortly. | tened with unaffected tedium to his consultations, and advised him as the 
stifled screams, and I’m afraid, curses. It came out, and the young man| “* What a blessing !’ thought Harry, sinking back. | solution of such doubts to ‘drink beer and dance with the girls.’ ” Turn- 
was guilty of an assault on the body of the dexterous operator. Mr.| “The lady opened a book. | ing away from such “ miserable comforters,” this “ youth with a livin 
Filey went down. | “ At the next station, Harry looked at her imploringly. She would | spirit belonging to him” applied to the stady of “an antique ins ired 

“*Where’s the lady? Whore’s Sir Sampson Spriggs?’ roars the| not go. Perhaps, thought Harry, she’s going on to the last station but | volume,” and found the sacred writings “ very precious to bim.” The 
young man, with his hand on bis mouth. one! There be was sure the carriage would be filled. | were his sole companions in “bolidw trees and desolate places.” 
“*My dear sir,’ says Mr. Filey. ‘ You really—you may b» cecentric;| “ He begged politely of her to tell him when she intended to quit the | Through them as through a window his soul looked upwards, subjoins 
but when one is doing you a good, sir—doing you a service—’ | train. Teufelsdriickh, and discern his celestial home. Finally “he was one of 
“* Service,’ splatters the wretched young fellow. ‘Service to pull out nih Really !’ said the lady. ‘May I inquire why you are so anxious to | those to whom under rader or purer form the Divine Idea of the uni- 
a tooth when I dida’t ask you !’ | know ?” | verse is pleased to manifest itself.’ This Divine idea was, in less ethaic 
“* Ask me, sir,’ says Mr. Filey. ‘When I tell youit bas been arranged | * Not at all,” epeaking as enigmat'cally as he looked. | language, the doctrine that the true light, the Word and Son of God, en- 
by your estimable auat, Lady Spriggs, and that it was paid for yester-| “The lady resdmed her reading. Aa old gentleman, with two young | lightens every man that comes into the world. The indwelling of a Per- 
day—’ | ladies, now entered the carriage. Harry tightened and compressed the | sonal, Human, yet Divine Spirit in the soul, the presence in every mortal 
“* Paid for yesterday !’ bawls the victim, sterting back. | Fug, and sit glaring at them. of the Omniscient Man, Christ Jesus, for guidance into truth, loving 
“*This tooth, sir, was paid for yesterday,’ says Mr. Filey, im-| ** At all events,’ thought Harry, ‘they can’t make me move.’ This| nobleness in action, purity and simplicity in coaduct, and the consecra- 
pres:ively. | consolatory notion had hardly whispered its barren comfort to him, | tion of life, ia its common as well as its more elevated aspects, was the 
“*Lady Spriggs—my auut? exclaimed the confounded youth. | when a slight shock was felt. He saved himself from going into the | central idea of the religion of the early Quakers. 3 
“*Come, sir,’ says Mr. Filey. ‘I think whatever your otjection to! old geotleman’s arms. Happily, the ladies were too much alarmed to| While testifying to the influence of th's great inward light, Quakerism 
part with it, you owe mean apology. I will not say, in due form. I | notice his excessive discomposure. was strong and prosperous. “ In 1690, after forty years of incessant per- 
expected caprice. But really sach violence !’ | “+ What's the matter? said the old gentleman. secation, ‘ it’ could point to an organized body of sixty or seventy thou- 
“The young man deliberately asked for Sir Sampson Spriggs, or the | “The train had come to a stand. sand adherents in Great Britain and Ireland, to flourishing congregations 
_ of jewels which he had brought buf an hour ago from the shop of| “*Ob! what is it?’ cried all the ladies. in other parts of Europe, and to more than one great colony it had 
esers. Spitchoock and Co., whose servant he distinctly proclaimed him- | “*Stop a minute, my dears,’ said the old gentleman. ‘Don’t be | founded in the Western World.” Bat the fine gold soon became dim. 
relf to be. | alarmed. Perhaps one of us had better get out and speak to the guard.’ | “ The Society of Friends attained its namerical meridian in this island 
“*Bless me!’ cried Mr. Filey, ‘is there some mistake! Have I} “*Qh, papa, you shall not go!’ exclaimed the young ladies: and the | about the year 1680, and in the next one hundred and twenty years its 
really !—on my honour, I—’ | one who was alone exclaimed, | decline was continuous, reducing its numbers by the year 1800 to one- 
_ “* If you will go up to Sir Sampson Spriggs, and get that parcel of| “‘ Perhaps we shall be safer out than in.’ half of what they had been at their hi point. Duriag the present 
—— immediately—’ said the young man. | “The young ladies reiterated that their papa should not go. A com } century this decline has progressed still further, and there are now not 
“Mr. Filey etarted. mon eye was directed to Harry, who sat, with a fiery face, trying to ap-| more than twenty-six thousand persons in Great Britain and Ireland pro- 
“*T wou’t prosecute you,” the young man added, washing bis mouth | pear perfectly unconscious. | fessing with Friends, Within the last one hundred and eighty years the 
out with water, | “* Well, iff mayn’t go,’ said the old gentleman, ‘ perhaps this gen-| population of the United Kingdom has trebled, but the Society of 
“* You are not the nephew of Sir Sampson ?’ said Mr. Filey. tleman will?” | Friends has diminished nearly two-thirds.” 
“* Don’t laugh at a chap, after what you've done to him,’ growled the| “ Here was a direct appeal. Harry pretended not to hear. What are the causes of this decline? Let us state the proximate 
y De | “*Ob! it must be something dreadful!’ cried the ladies, | causes first, those which in Mr. Rowntree’s opinion, from whose peges we 
“* There's a mistake,’ said Mr. Filey. ‘Sir Sampson is not here. It ety by a 





4 “* Will you oblige us, sir?’ said the solitary lady, ‘ by getting out and | have just quoted, account for the actaal abridgment of the Soc 
Was an innocent stratagem—’ speaking to the guard ?’ self-diminishing process, rather than for its non-extension by discon- 
‘Innocent sneers the young man. “She addressed poor Harry. tinuance or failare of the assimilating function of proselytism. The re- 
“*To get you to submit to the operation—Lady Spriggs—’ “* Mr. Saxon grimaced horribly. ‘I should be h....happy,’ he began. | suscitation of the disciplinary system of Quakerism, in 1760, aggravating 
“* Will you ring for ber, or not!’ cries the no longer unsuspicious | “* Just ask bim if there’s any apprehension of danger,’ said the old | all its primary defects, and giving prominence to the principle of ex- 
youth. | gentleman, thinking that he spoke in the asseating tease, | ternal separation, in narrowing the grouads of Church fellowship, con- 
“*The bell was rung, The ready page ioformed them that Lady! “‘Ik.... 1k...-can’t!” says Harry. | tracted the numerical area of the Society. During the twenty years 
Spriggs bad left the house shortly after ber brief interview with the “ The ladies regarded him with wonder. Al! Harry's hopes were that | following this resuscitation “Di ” took place, not 
we Sapam By degrees the c te fi of Mr. Filey in her| they would get out, and leave him. Danger, ruin, dreadfal smashes, he only for immoral acts, but for Spee of tithes, iage contrary 
adyship was meited and dispersed. He accompanied the young man to! was indifferent to: anything was better than his present torment. | to rule, and the like violations of the Society’s “testimonies.” In con- 
Messrs. Spitchcock 8, relates his share in the adventure, and made, let us “*Can’t speak, sir?’ said the old gentleman. sequence of {the introduction of * Birthright Membersbip”’ in 1737, ex- 
hope, something like due reparation to the poor victim of the cleverest | “*Can’t m --- move,’ says Herry. communications bave been fatally frequent, so that “ within a consider- 
piece of rascality I know of. The rest was in the hands of the police and| “ ‘No legs—eh? Dear me!” the old gentleman observed. And yet | able proportion of the present century the Society of Friends in ae 
my azents in London. the rag displayed a pair in cutline. ‘ Paralysis—lower lim>s? Dear | has disowned nearly one-third of all its members who have married, a 
“ At any rate—you talk of miserable nights—I thiak you'll allow, gen- } me!’ total of not less than four thousand persons.” Nor is this all, but their 
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removal has occasioned the deaths among the Friends to exceed their | digy of science, relating a whole host of marvels wrought by his skill. | that their philosophy did not euit the ideas she was endeavouring to in- 
birthe by two thousand four hundred since 1810; while the general | It was, in fact, part of his system to pass as current the miracles of other | troduce into the country. Cagliostro, at St, Petersburg, announced as 

pulation of Eogland, duriog the same period, there have been three | people ; it was less open to suspicion, and opened the way to his own. | usual his miraculous power of healing. He undertock to cure a child 
Binbs to every two deaths. i | The two went to Malta, and Cagliostro, with his usual dexterity, very | whom he took to his home. The child died, and the Count brought an- 

From considering the more proximate we pass to an examination of | soon got into high favour with the grand master of the order. There | other, which he substituted in its place. The affair got wind, and the 
the more geceral causes of the decay of Quakerism. These, according to was something mysterious and striking about this same order, which ; Count was forced to leave with great precipitation. He went to Stras- 
Mr. Rowntree, are its disparagement of the human reason, its once inade- harmonised with the spirit of our adventurer. It was ia this congenial | bourg, where the whole town came forth to meet him, and gave him an 
quate estimate of the value of Holy Scripture, and its seclusive system | locality that he formed the projects of those deceptions on the grand 


; Ovation such as that phlegmatic ulace never gave to any one else 
of Church government. In rejecting a humanly appointed ministry and | scale which enabled him afterwards to play so distinguished a part. It| in the course of its TF sont _ . 1 


the symbolical rites of Baptism and the Lord's Supper, Quakerism placed was of course necessary for a professor of mysteries to be himself myste- From Strasbourg the pair went to Paris. That city was at the time 
itself in antagonism to the sentiments and requirements of nearly all ex- | rious. The humble parentage of the Palerman tradesman did not| in want of au excitement. It was reported that Cagliostro had given a 
isting Christian communities. From these special causes, from the gene- | suit him at all, eo he set to work and invented his own origin. He spent, | dinner, laid out for twelve, at which were present six of the celebrities 
ral neglect of the culture of the understanding in connexion with re- he says in his “ confession,” the years of his childhood in the city of Me- of France. At the vacant chair by the side of each, Cagliostro raised 
ligion, and the disregard of the «esthetic elemeat in man’s mental | dina, in Arabia. He was brought up in the palace of the Muphti Sala-| up the shade of a lately departed philosopher—D’Alembert, Diderot, 
constitution, the measure of Quakerism has become smaller than that of | haym, under the name of Acharat, He had four persons to wait upon Voltaire, Choiseul, and Montesquieu. The conversation was reported in 
Christianity, its powers of adaptation have been limited, and its general | him, including two black servants, but the utmost mystery was preserved | detail, and credited every where. The mania of initiation seized all the 
diffusion restrained. It is in condemning the partial and oligarchical na- | daring his birth. All that he could get out of the prince on the subject | great ladies of Paris, and Madame Cagliostro was besieged with impor 
ture of Quakerism tbat we find the author of the second dissertation in was an advice to beware of the city of Trebizonde. This was a prepara-| tuaities. She seiged with avidity the opportunity, arranged a multitude 
most striking sympathy with his fellow-essayist. He regards George | tion for the rumour which he caused subsequently to be circulated, that | of conditions—some of them mysterious—one exceedingly practical— 
Fox as a pure single-hearted righteous man, dissatisfied with the belief | he was the eon of a princess of Trebizoude and a grand master of the | namely, the payment of a large sum of money. The ceremony was per- 
in a bi-torieal Christ, complaining that “ the faith of the sects stands on | order of Malta. It was true enough that he had managed to obtain in- | formea with the usual tricks—a vast hall, surrounded by mirrors—figures 
a Man who died at Jerusalem sixteen hundred years ago,” and wanting | gress even into the families of several pachas of the Asiatic proviaces of | clad in white—shadow papers here and there—imaginary conversations, 
“a deliverer for that year, for that hour, a light for every moment.” | Turkey, that he had practised several impostures with considerable suc-| most of them full of the most revolting cynicism, and having passages 
This deliverer, this light, was in man himself; neither conditioned by | cers, and that he was the bosom friend of the grand prior of the order of fall of prurieacy and indecency. 
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time, place, creed. occupation, character, age, nor sex; and opposed 
only by sin and self-wilied darkaess. Strong in the persuasion of the | 
universality of this light, Fox wrote to the Jews, to the Pope, to the | 
Emperor, to the Kings of France and Eagland, to Oliver Cromwell, to | 
Charles IL, to cleric and lay, of every sect and employment, throughout 

Christendom, appealing to the Divine Witness present in them all. This 

Quaker prociamatioa of an eternal verity against the Churchmen, eepa- 

ratists, acd politicians of the time, was the glory and strength of the 

teaching of Fox and his followers. Quakerism prospered, because in the 

general forgetfulness of the “‘ Divine Idea” it singled out for emphatic | 
revival this univ_r.al truth, ia which, however variously iaterpreted, all 
hum nity has so dep and abiding an interest. Thus it asseried spi- 
rituality against ceremonialism, believing that the Creator and Inspirer 
of forms would provide them when they were wanted ; it stood for sim- | 
plicity against ins’ncerity in speech and elaborateness iu dress ; it taught | 
the supreme love of man, for the holy love within them gave them an | 
awful sympatby with all men, a mighty hatred to all man’s enemies, It 

witnessed against war, slavery, drunkenness, because they obscure and | 
insult the Divine light that dwells in every man. Such Mr. Hancock | 
conceives the old Quaker idea to have been. | 

But Quakerism soon degenerated, and the Idea became lost in system ; | 
mechanism succeeded to vital action, and the sense ofa hereditary voca- 
tion supplanted the living principle of daty. Tous the modera Quakers | 
retain the accidents not the essentials of their Churek. They protest | 
against forms, and only show their formality ; they take up the calling | 
of philanthropists, and manufacture brotherhood and = by peace | 
societies, abolition societies, and temperance societies. Mr. Hancock at- | 
tributes the decay of Quakerism not only to the growing degeneracy of | 
its profeszors, but to its sectarian character. Quakerism is partial and | 
exclusive. Its disciples from the very first claimed to be a Pecalium, 
or p-culiar people, repudiating al! communion with Romanis's, Puritans, 
or Anglicans ; it origioated in the secularism or the spirit of the age of the | 
seventeenth century ; it degenerated with that of the eighteenth ; it is | 
now on¢-sided, commercial, or worldly, and anti-human. The Quaker | 
Idea is lost. The Quaker system is hostile to the age ; hostile, because | 
while every thoughtful maa, theist or atheist, craves for unity of thought, | 
seatiment, and action, Quakerism does not assist and forward this ten- | 
dency ; hostile, because there is a growing attachment to Ritualism, and | 
Quakerism refuses to acknowledge this tendency ; hostile, because the 
age is characterised by a strong wsthetic spirit or love of art, and Qua- 
ker discipline shats out art as an element of the world. It fights agaiost 
God by its prohibitions, for the things it prohibits are parts of His disci- | 

line. “ Music, romances, the drama, dancing, outward sigas of mourn- | 
og, memorials to the beloved dead, these ali arise out of our original | 
constitution, ‘ and’ wherever man is these things are.” Elsewhere Mr. | 
Hancock observes that our Divine Discipliner bas given us arts, poetry, 
the drama, as preservatives from worldliness, and declares that, in its | 
contempt of art and rejection of enthusiasm, Modern Quakerism has | 
taken money for its idol and is signing away its life. 

Sach is Mr. Hancock’s view of the decline of Quakerism ; a view 
which in some respecis is coincident with that of Mr. Rowntree, and 
which is principally distinguished from that gentleman’s by its more ab- 
stract and deductive character, and also by what non-Anglicans would 
regard as in some degree vitiating the purity of his argument, the as- 
sumption of “ Catholicity” for the communion to which he belongs. If 
Quakerism is declining, is not Charch of Englandism declining also? If 
a High Churchman objects that the Soeiety of Friends has decreased from 
60,000 or 70,000 in 1690 to lees than 15,000 in 1850, may not the Quaker 
retort that the Church OF Hogtana, vuce we presume that of the Reeple 
of England contained, according to the Census of 1851, oaty 5.292.551 
worshippers in England and Wales, out of a population of 15,000,000 ? 
May not ke refer to the Report of the Commissioners on the Religious 
Condition of the Country, eight or nine years since, which testifies that | 
while with the upper classes a regular church attendance is ranked | 
amongst the recogaised proprieties of life, “it is sadly certain that this | 
vast intelligent and growingly important section of our countrymen 
(the artisan population) is thoroaghly estranged from our religious ia- 
stitutions in their present aspect?” It is a fact that the Church of Eng- 
land is not the Church of England’s people ; it is a — why it is 
not, and a further question, how can it become so? Js its denationality 
the consequence of defective Catholicity, universality of truth, sentiment, 
and action? For we quite agree with Mr. Hancock, that no system 
that is partial and sectarian, no system that excludes truth in science, 
truth in art, trath in life, no system that shuts out any rays of the “ Di- 
vine Light,” or insults and mutilates any element in our commoa huma- 
nity, can be sovereign in its authority, Catholic in its inclusiveness, or 
eternal in its duration. “ Every sect cootaics within itself the principle 
of i s own decay, in its protestations and abridgmente. Its schismatic 
and iuexpansive character is its death-warrant.” That Eoglish sectari- 
aoism is eventually doomed to die out is a conclusion that all philo-ophi- 
cal and historical epeculation justifies. Will the Church of England ve- 
rify the rule by becoming a splendid exception to the prevailing exclu- 
siveness? Can she make herself the Church of the nation by develop- 
ing the spiritual life of the natioa? 


—<—__ 


A CELEBRATED QUACK. 

The eighteenth century presents side by side the most strange in- 
stances of credulity and unbelief. While the popular voice applauded 
and assisted the philosophers who openly scoffed at every thing hitherto 
cousidered sacred and veoerable ; while the end of the century saw, in 
the most influential country of the continent of Europe, the establish- 
ment of an organished system founded on the denial of all belief—the 
world was swallowing with open mouth the grossest frauds and imposi- 
tions ever yet offered to its notorious gallibility. Other centuries bave 
bad their impostures, but none attained equal fame or exercised equal 
influence over all ranks of society with the barefaced trickeries perpe- 
trated at the tomb of the Abbé Paris; by Mesmer; by Count St. Ger- 
maia ; and at the time the most famous of all, by the clever scoundrel 
who gave himself the sounding title of Alexander Couct di Cagliostro. 

Most successful impostors bave bad, if not a positive belief in the sa- 
pernatural, a yearaing towards it which answers the same purpose. A 
certain amount of enthusi is y to the success of trickery ou 
the grand ecale. Cag'iostro, from the earliest period of his life, eviaced 
80 stroog a tendency and affection to the marvellous, that however much 
he may bave made it the eogine of the basest fraud, there was no doubt 
at bottom a genuine leaning towards the thing itself. He was bora of 
obscure parents at Palermo, in the midst of a credalous and excitable 

pulation, about the middle of the centary. His rea! name was Joseph 

alsamo. He began playing supernatural tricks at a very early period 
of life. After some small essays of this kind he succeeded ia extracting 
no less than sixty ounces of gold from a goldemith, a wealthy and there- 
fore we must suppose an educated man, under the pretence of discover- 
ing large masses of treasure which he alleged to have been hid ina cave. 
He was not twenty at the time, so that his adroitness was sufficiently pre- 
cocious, and was no doubt aided, as we bave said, by natural enthusi 
asm. This was further shown by his pr ings i diately afterwards. 
He absconded with his booty to the classic lands of wonders—Arabia, 
Asia Minor, and Persia. In them he found means to do what very few 
Europeans ever succeeded in doing ;—he gained admissiou into the ha- 
rems of more than one of the Turkish pacbas,and was in some respects 

dopted iuto their families. He must have been no common man who 
could have done all this before he was twenty-three. In the East he 
picked up a man, a charlatan like himself, but older aad more learned, 
from whom he obtained the secret of several quack medicines. He him- 
self in his letters describes his friend, whom be calls Althotas, as a pro- 














Malta. Upon these foundations he built up a story which was of the ut- The success of these mysteries induced Cagliostro to make his most 
most use to him in afier life. | daring attempt, which ultimately caused bis ruin, He announced the 

He now set up on the stock in trade of quack doctor and magician, to revival of the Egyptian freemasonry. He bad planned a regular organi- 
which he added a third, less creditable than either. He married a hand- | zation ; the system was to have its chiefs of the highest rank and the 
some, clever, and iotriguiag woman, whose charms he had no scruple in | greatest parity. Many persons, in the first etations in France, listened 
turning to account ia any way which presented itself. He travelled | to the proposal, and were disposed to take part ia it. Cugliostro, in his 
over Europe, leaving bebiad him in every place a cousiderable reputa-| Various travels, had bad much intercourse with the more exalied part of 
tion, and evading the pursuit of the police. He sold elixirs of life which | the freemasons, and had kept up a correspondence which opened upon 
bad an immense name for curing every possible disease. He bad Egyp- | him the ardent views of ambition and success, He imagined himself 


| tian pills which he bad sold at thirty-six shillings the box, and Egyptian | about to wield a mysterious power, which was to extend over the whole 
| wine, which he sold for about twice as much the bottle. 
| he rose higher iu the scale of qaackery as he found more powerful pro-| uew order. In his new mysteries he took Moses for his model. He 
| tectors. At last the time came when he could dare, what was evidently | planned a temple on the top of a mountain, which was to be called Si- 


At each step of Europe. He was termed the Capht, the bigh priest, the fouader of the 


the aim of his life--assume the character of a professed necromancer. nai. To the temple he gave the name of Sion; in it was a secret and 
In the last century, throughout the whole of the central districts of | mysterious chamber, called Ararat, to which only the chosen of God, 
Surope, the taste for seeing aud conversing with the dead was prevalent | those who bad obtained the “ moral regeneration,” were to have access. 
to a degree almost incredible a present. Establishments were created | A vast series of mysterious preparations was made, but these were with- 
with all the exciting formalitive necessary for the purpose of imposing | out horrors. 
on the terrified imagination of the spectator. The following isadescrip-| The thirteen grand masters were, in the first instance, to remain forty 
tion taken from a contemporary legal document, and probably only | days and forty nights engayed in the holy operations of masonry, and in 
slightly exaggerated. communication with the seven primitive angels. At the end of this pe- 
This candidate for initiation was introduced by a dark and long pas- | riod they were to receive leaves, impressed with the seal, and signed 
sage iato ao immense hall, of which the ceiling, the floor, aud the walls | with the marks of these angels. There is nodoubt but that the adventu- 
were covered with black cloth. On the cloth were a multitude of figures | rer had hit upon the most ingenious scheme of his whole life for attain- 
of serpents and red flames ; three sepulcbral lamps cast a dim and lurid | ing a systematized source of wealth and power. The most efficient part, 
light through the apartment. Here and there were skeletons half after all, of his mysterious operations was the introduction of a beautiful 
covered up with black crape. At one end was an altar composed of | naked child, who professed to be the Future, in a basia of crystal flaid. 
buman bones ; a collection of manuscripts was placed beside the altar, | Uafortunately, the tamous affair of the diamond necklace occurred just 
containing instances of the vengeance of the Luvisible Spirit, and a series | #t the ualacky moment to ruin all this well-concerted E= Cagliostro 
of invocations and adjurations. | had obtained the confid of the Cardinal de Roban, having performed 
Herz the novice had to wait eight hours, till bis imagination was euffi- | in his pre-ence several marvellous cises at Strasbourg, of which place 
ciently heated. He then saw spectres trailing sepulchral robes, who | the cardinal was archbish His intimacy with Rohen drew him into 

















| passed without noise over the apartment, disappearing one after another, | the accusation respecting the necklace, which formed the excitement of 


without any appearance of trap door or any other outlet, and leaving be- | Europe at the time, from one end to the other, and prepared, it is said, 
hind them a fatid smell. the way for the French revolution. How far Cagliostro was really im- 
The novice passed four-and-twenty hours in this dismal abode, in the | plicated in the mysterious affair does not appear. He was thrown into 


| midst of a freezing silence. By this time fasting and the effect of the | prison, and, on his release, compelled to quit France. He then came to 
| scene had altogetbor overcome his seuses. Three cups were then placed | England. In his visiis to this country, he paid us the compliment of 


at his feet containing a green liquor, which thirst compelled him to | #bandoning necromancy, or maintained, what was throughout the chief 
drink. cause of his success, a thorough knowledge of national character. The 

Two men then made their appearance in the costume of the ministers | lottery mania was at its height in the country, and Cagliostro declared 
of death. They bound his forehead with a rose coloured riband, on which | himself able to foretell the winning numbers. In this way he obtained 
were numerous spots of blood, and covered with silver figures, amongst large sums from three or four dupes whom he contrived to ruin, and who 


| which the virgin of Loretto was the most prominent. A copper cracifix took their revenge by lodging with Justice Miller « charge of witchcraft 


was put into bis hands, and amulets covered with violet cloth were bung | #g@insi him, for which the Justice, with perfect simplicity, granted a 
round his neck ; be was then stripped, and his clothes deposited on a | warrant. He assured one of his female dapes—a Mrs. Fry—that he poe 
pyre elevated at the further end of the hall; his body was then punc- | sessed the art of making pearls and diamonds grow, and the woman with- 
taated in several parts with the sign of the cross. Five phantoms, clad | out stopping to inquire bow a man with such a secret could be in need 
in cloth on which were many drops of blood, and armed each with a| of anything, furnished him with a large quantity, on condition that they 
sword, now entered —spread a carpet beside his couch, knelt and prayed | were to divide the profits. Ultimately he found bis way into prison, 
for an hour, their arms being folded in the form of a cross over their | from which he managed to extricate himself without much difficulty. 
breats. Strange sounds arose, and flames silently seized on the pyre, and| Tired of England, a country oly fit for modified quackery, be agaia 
consumed the clothes of the candidate. A colossal and ghostly figure | *¢t out on bis travels, and was sufficiently ill-advised to veuture oa a 
then rose out of the pyre. The five phantoms went off into strong con- | Visit to Rome. His reputation as a sorcerer r this pr ig 
vulsions, and the figure articulated an oath in which the candidate bound | dangerous, but this peril he might have escaped, if he had not been fa- 
himself, ia the name of the Cracified Being, to renounce all earthly ties | mous a8 freemason. The Court of Rome has uniformly beld freema- 
of kindred, adjared all former promises, denounced the earth, his king, | 80ory in the greatest horror, as an organised system ot heresy, resistance to 
his country, and its laws. The oath further bound him to reveal every- | cclesistical power, and all sorts of abominations. Cagliostro was seized 
thing he knew to the chief of his association. The candidate was then | by the officials of the Inquisition, tried, and condemned to death. The 
adjurea te beware how be revealed the secrets of the society, being pontifical Government commuted the sentence to one of perpetual im- 
warned that the avenging xutre WAS INStANLIY Ctuee Sehind him. pricooment. Oagtiostro Was thrown tuto the castle of St. Leon, in the 

The novice then rose, bathed his face in blood, and took the oath—all dueby of Narbonn, where be died shortly afier, at the age of fifwy-two. 
persons in the meaowhile prostrating themselves on the ground. Hewas| Such, divested of the false light which Damas and others have thrown 
then taken—covered with perspiration, aud scarcely able to sapport | pon it, is a sketch of the career of thisextraordinary man. His uniform 
bimself—thrown into a bath, and there permitted to restore nature by a | *Kill, his adroitness in obtaining the confidence at once of great men, 
repast of a few roots, the only diet he could bear after such an ordeal, | both European and Asiatic, and of the vulgar at the same time, the suc- 

The evident attempt to mix up Christianity with these occurrences | ¢e*8 of his schemes, and the impunity with which he outraged the laws of 
served two purposes ;—it salved the consciences of the more scrupalous, | €Very country up to his last act of rashness, exceed anything ever record- 
and by the way in which it was introduced made the oath not ouly more | ©4 in the annals of imposture. His character bas been drawn in the very 
binding, but even more terrible. It was the species of imposition which | bighest terms by contemporary writers of eminence. He knew all the 
found in Cagliostro the ablest of high priests—his figure, address, and principal languages of Europe and Asia ; he performed a vast number of 
attitudes were admirably suited to the character. He spoke a jargon of | #utheutic cures, and he adds one more to the long list of men of the 
which Sicilianized Italian was the foundation, mixed with Hebrew | bighest abilities applied oaly to the basest ends. 
phrases, and words from every nation under heaven. His sentence, deli- —<——— 
vered with extreme energy and great pomp, had a prodigious effect. ali " " 

PHYSICAL STRENGTH. 


His necromantic business assumed. almost a public character, and he 
was greeted on several occasious on his entrance into great towns with @| It is curious to observe how completely almost everything which be- 
triumphal reception, as a benefactor to mankind. comes in any way the object of a widely-extended popular desire as- 
Our adventurer, whether out of pure curiosity or from some hopes of | gumes a sort of ideal character, so that it is valued not so much on ae- 
adding to his renown by association with a cbarlatan yet more famous | count of its intrinsic importance as because it is aa essential part of the 
than himself, went to Holstein to visit the notorious Count St. Germain. | popular ideal, for the time being, of an eminent or admirable character. 
The last, who had taken up a permanent abode in a fantastic castle in| Thus, at ove time, the popular favoar is oaly to be won by ascetic and 
mouastic virtues. At others, ability in and for itself attracts a degree 


those quarters, was ready to receive bim, and was flattered by the atten 

tions of a man who bad already made himeelf notorious. It was impos-| of admiration which bears very little assignable relation to auy real 

sible that such an occasion should pass without a display of the superoa- | claims which it possesses oo the esteem or admiration of mankind. The 
sort of ability which public feeling delights to honour is not always the 


tural more mysterious than ever. Cagliostro demanded of the Count a 
secret audience, in which he might adore, in all his glory, the God of the | same. The tide sometimes sets in favour of practical, aad sometimes in 
believers. St. Germain appointed two o'clock in the morning: at that} favour of speculative talent, and it would be matter of great difficulty to 
hour Cagliostro and his wife, clad in white tunics, with rose coloured | lay down any general rale which would enable those who take an inter- 
girdles, presented themselves at the chateau. The portcullis was drawn | est in such things to predict, with anything like an approach to accuracy, 
up, and a man seven feet bigh, covered with a warm brown cloak, led | whether one set of qualities or another of an entirely opposite character 
them into a gloomy hall, in which they could distinguish nothing. Sud-| would meet with geueral admiration in any given time and country. 
denly the hall was illaminated by a brilliant light, and St. Germain ap-| The fact is that popular admiration is granted, not so much to particular 
qualities in and for themselves, as to imaginary sons in whom the 


peared sitting on ap altar, with a breast-plate of diamonds. By bis side 
were two boys in white, offeriog incense from golden vases; and, in| virtues which the age specially admires are exemplified in the fullest de- 
Thus, when ascetism is ia the highest favour, it is not the case 





front, was a large white figure holding a vase, on which was inscribed | gree. 
“ Elixir of Immortality.” _ Further off was a buge mirror, ia which was | that any large portion of mankind actually grasp and adopt the ascetic 
seen a majestic shape passing to and fro, and over it was an inscription | theory of md oe but they are haunted by a kiad of undefined notion 
* The Place of wandering Spirits.” A profound silence reigned through | that people who do, in the ordioary intercourse of life, adopt and act 
the apartment, interrupted suddenly by a low voice, which exclaimed, | upon that standard of couduct must be very great, wonderful, and wor- 
“ Who are you, and what do you want!” “I come,” replied Cagliostro, | thy of veneration. The natural consequence is, that the quality admired 
* to invoke the God of believers, and to ask for one of the thousand seven | is viewed pictorially, aud not analytically, and is worshipped Tostead of 
hundred secrets which he carries in bis bosom.” Upon this the pair | being understood. 
were raised up, separated, aad subjected to a variety of proofs—both of| It would be difficult to give a more forcible or a more homely illustra- 
pleasure aud terror—which of course they withstood with proper solem- | tion of this than that which is afforded by the sentiment which of late 
aity. They were then reconducted to the ball, when, beiog cousidered | years has become at once so powerful and so very common respecting 
as initiated, they received the following profession of faith :—* The | physical strength, and all that belongs to it. Ali the*younger genera- 
great secret of art to the knowledge of governing men, and the only | tion of writers of fiction has, for many years past, been trying to excite 
means, is never to tell them the truth. Never conduct yourselves ac-| and foster the sentiment that power of character In all its shapes 
cording to the rules of good sense—set reason at defiance—and duct | with g and that there is so intimate a connection between the 
with courage the most incredible absurdities. If you feel these great | various departments of life, physical and moral, that strength of mind 
priociples erected withia yoa, travel, and you will fiad that the wildest | may be expected to be closely connected with, or may perhaps be said 
extravagances are everywhere respected. Folly comes back under dif- | to be reflected in, strength of body This notion is closely connected 
fereut names, but it is eternal. The first law of nature and politics, is| with many of the most important of the opinions which are at present 
reproduction. The chimera of mortals is to be immortal—to know the | entertained respecting the great standing controversies of life. It is 
fature when they are ignorant of the present,—to attain the spiritual, | connected with what may be called the social as opposed to the ascetic 
when all about them is nataral.” | conception of morals, and with the disposition to look upon life asa 
After various ceremonies, ia which the pair were stripped naked, and | whole, as d to the temptati if it is to be so regarded—to cut 
rabbed with enchanted oils to give them vigour aod beauty, they were | it into parts, of which some coly are tusceptible of sacred associations, 











entertained at a sumptuous repast, and received new rules for advancing | whilst others are and must always remain and 
— by despising every one else, and glorifying the Couot St.| The body may obviously be looked upon in either of two lights, It 
ermain. 


may be regarded as an essential part of the man—as the outward and 
From Holstein the two adventurers went to Russia. % There they had | visible part of himeelf, containing and constituting, with its various 
an interview with Catherine IL, who listened attentively to their doc- | powers and qualities, some of the most important elemeuts of bis cha- 
trine—flattered them—for it was no part of her policy to be on bad | racter. On the other hand, it may be regarded as thing radically 
terms with any of those who had the confidence of foole—bat told them ' distinct from the man bimself—a mere material instrument of the imma- 
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he individual—a sort of clog, | man th 
but io its essence a mere ap- | number of days and nights between P 
bat degrading one. The popular estimate of | gaming table. 
the importance and value of all physical gifts, as reflected in popular | 
literature, will depend almost entirely upon the degree in which the | 
first or the second of these ideals lies at the bottom of popular feeling on | 
the subject. Ifthe former prevails, the popular notion of a great and | E 
good man will be a person of great physical and mental endowments, all | Walter Savage Landor was born at a house near the chapel in War- 
harmonized together and all directed towards good ends. If the second | wick, on the 30. of January, 1775. His father, Walter Landor, a gen- 
is the current theory, popular writers will delight in contrasting meatal | tleman of good birth and property, took for his second wife Elizabeth Sa- 
strength with physical weakoess, and ia showing how the mind, beset vage, of Ipsley Court, W 4 ; 
with a thousand difficulties from the imperfections of the machine with | their eldest soa, Walter Savage Landor, is the sabject of our present 
which it ix associated, can nevertheless triumph over them all. There | sketch. ; . 
can be little doubt which of these two is the popular view in the present| At an early age he was sent with a private tutor (the late Dr. Sleath, 
day. Almost every popular writer, from the oue or two who are really | of St. Paul’s) for education to Rugby, and subsequently was entered at 
great down to the crowd who merely show which way the popalar taste | Trinity College, Oxford; but being rusticated for firing off a gun in the 
sete, delights to make the body not the agent, but the partuer, of the | quadrangle, never returned to take a degree. ; 
mind ; and each accordingly invests his heroes with every imaginable | Soon after leaving Oxford, and as early as 1793, he published a volume 
bodily perfection. It would be easy to fill columns upon columns with | of poems, copies of which are now very scarce. Not very long after ap- 
dererigtions, taken from various novelists, of various models of physical | peared a more important work from bis pen, entitled * Gebir,” which 
force who have acted as heroes. Who does not know all about the | he wrote in Swansea, and which was favourably noticed by Southey, in 
“ short, crisp, black hair,” the “pale but healthy, complexion,” the the “ Critical Review.” This approval was amply satisfactory to Lan- 
“fron muscles,” “ knotted sinews,” “vast chests,” “long and sinewy | dor, who cared little or nothiog tor the opinions of smaller critics ; and 
arms,” “ gigantic frames,” and other stock phrases of the same kin | it induced him to translate it into Latio, and republish it in that lan- 
which always announce, in contemporary fiction, the advent of a model | guage. 
Christian hero? ’ rae a r, a t } 
The attempt to discuss which of the two views of the relations of mind | fession ; bat his repugnance to military discipline, and hig strong im- 
and body just sketched out contains the greater amount of truth, would | palsive nature, rendered either course impracticable. How could a 
lead as very far indeed ; and there is the less need to enter upon the | man be a lawyer and hold euch opinions as these— 
discussion, as they both appear to us to be essentially wrong. The rela- “ In all Jaw courts that [ have ever entered, 
tions of mind and body are a question of fact, to be studied, not in the The least eff y, the least dish y, 
light of any preconceived theory whatever, but, like all other questions Has lain among the prosecuted thieves. ; 
of fact, by observations and comparison ; and fiction, if it is to be any- | On the death of bis father he succeeded to the family domaias, and ac- 
thing more than a plaything, ought to proceed upon such observations, | quired by purchase other estates in Monmouthshire ; but, after expend- 
and net upon the assumption of the truth of general propositions, which | ing much capital in the improvement of his landed property and in build- 
in reality are only very vague and very partial attempts to embody the | ing a costly mansion, he became so disgusted with the ingratitude of 
smal! amount of knowledge and the large amount of conjecture and as | some of bis tenants, one of whom had ab ded some th ds of pounds 
sertion which exists upon the subject. The most curicus proof that mo- | jn bis debt, that he sold, in 1806, estates which had been possessed by 
dern popular writers have begun entirely at the wrong end in their ut- his family for seven hundred years; and subsequently ordered the house 
tempts to set forth in their novels the relations between mind and body, | which bad cost him £8,000, to be demolished, to prevent, as he said, any 
is to be found in the fact that they all appear to think that physical | son of his undergoing similar vexations. 


os | At the breaking out of the war in Spain, in 1818, Landor was, it is 


terial essence which properly constitutes t 
necessary indeed to the action of the soul, 
pendage to it, and a somew 
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h is a very plain and simple matter, and that the proposition that a 
man is very strong is as simple as the proposition that he is six feet bigh. | said, the first Englishman who landed there to assist the Spaniards in 
The fact, however, is, that that cursory and unscientific experience which | their struggle for independence. He raised a few troops at his own 
every one picks up who exercises his own powers of observation upon cost, conducted them from Corunna to Aguilar, the head-quarters of 
those whom he meets with in the ordinary course of life, proves in the | General Blake, viceroy of Gallicia, preseuted 20,000 reals to the cause, 
most conclusive manner that hardly anything is so difficult as to affix and received the thanks of the Supreme Juuta of Madrid and a colonel- 
any definite meaning whatever to the word “ strong ;” and when the va- | Ship in the Spanish service. When, however, the constitution, which 
rious difficulties which are inherent in it are scrutinized, they will be | had been framed by the Spaniards during their straggle for freedom, 
found to resolve themselves og the — os that, pera a4 | was subverted, and King Ferdinand came to the throne, Landor returned 
the word “ body,”’ we are using a word with the meaning—and, if such | the papers, with his commission, to Don Pedro Cevallos, saying that he 
an expression is allowable, with the extent—of which we are most im- ane ilies to serve a people in the assertion of its iasertion eantlant the 
perfectly acquainted. It oa be well to indicate very shortly the cha-| antagonist of Europe, but that he would have nothing to do with a per- 
racter of a few of these difficulties. | jurer and a traitor. 

The first, and perhaps the most formidable of all, is the difficulty of |” Jy 1811, Mr. Landor married Julia, daughter of Jean Thuillier de Ma- 
emmening se any apes to grouisien, whet the _ is to | laperte, Baron de Nieuveville, a descendant and oapemeanere of the 
which the a/jective “ strong” is applie en we say A. B. is & “ &| nobleman of that name who was First Gentleman of the Bedchamber to 
yy oe hoa Ls + vet oe pode ge Seyype~ e | Charles Ma > ~~ he —_ = tS —m = during ee 

. bas a greater amount of streng an is t Now, years occup e Palazzo di ici, ia Florence. He subsequently 
such cases as those which are taken from real life, and try tosay whether | parchased the beautiful mansion and estates of Count Gherardesca, at 


or not the word “strong” would be oy applied tothe persons from | Fiesole, near that city, aud here his family, all bora in Italy, continue 
whom they were taken. A. was a person of average size, with immense | to reside, 


arwickebire, an heiress of great wealth ; and 


Landor was at first designed for a soldier, and then for the legal pro- | 


muscular powers. He never bad a day’s illness till he was twenty-three 
or twenty-four years of age, and was well known as the most athletic lad 
at one of the largest schools in England. He died of a rapid decline at 
twenty-five. B. was a delicate woman for many years of ber life, hardly 
able to leave the sofa, She bad a succession of illness of the most dis- 
tressing and wearing kinds, but she threw them off against all expectation, 
and passed all the middle and later period of her ifte in perfect health 
and great activity. For some years before ber death she laboured un- 
der very distressing complaints ; but notwithstanding this, she lived to 
a great age. It is obvious that if A. and B. bad each been taken at a 
given point of time, A. would have been rightly called strong, and B. 
weak ; and it is also clear that there was about B. a durability or tough- 
ness which was wanting in A., and that that toughness was ifested 


To 1820, Mr. Landor published at Pisa his Latin work, entitled “ Idyl- 
lia Heroica,” with an appendix, describing the cause of modern authors 
in that tongue not being generally read. In 1824-29, appeared a prose 
work, which raised his fame still higher than his poetry had done— 
Bamely, his “ Imaginary Conversations,” in 5 vols. These supposed dia- 
logue between the great personages of t or of contemporary history 
were considered to be so admirably illustrative of the style of thought, 
and marked so delicately the peculiarities, of each individual introduced, 
that, with some slight exceptions, they were received with the greatest 
favour. Io regard to those who took an opposite view, we may estimate 
our author’s sentiments by his offer of a lLot-penany roll and a plat of 
stout for breakfast to any critic who could pen one of such “ Imaginary 





not only by her recovery from her early diseases, but by the length of 
time during which ehe bore the disease of which sbe ultimately died. 
The interval of health and the length of life show that there was strength 
somewhere, even whilst the diseases were upon her; but where or in 
what did that strength reside? The word “constitution,” usually em- 
ployed in such cases, isa mere convenience. It only poiats out a diffi- 
culty which it does not soive; for what uuit was it which, though dam- 
aged, was strongly put together ? That is a puzzle which ha* never 
been solved, and which has bardly been stated completely. A table 
would not be called strong if two lege were cracked and several of its 
joints loose, however tough might be its materials, and however good its 
<— workmanship. But if the table showed a power of holding to- 
pet er and recovering itself, notwithstanding every sort of rough usage, | 
t might well be called strong, though it was ultimately broken up ; and | 
it is precisely ia this power of self-repair that the difference between a | 
body and a mere machine resides. The difficulty of saying what is 
meant by physical strength lies in the difficulty of distinguishing be 
tween the mechanical, and what, for fault of a better word, must be 
called the vital powers of the body. Look upon the body as a machine | 
—aod the broken arm, the tubercles in the lungs, or the cancer in the | 
liver prevent you from calling it strong; but if it goes on acting for | 
years, and wouderfully recovering itself again and agaia from the catas- | 
trophe which these defects tend to produce, there must be a strong some- } 
thing somewhere. What is that something? 

The whole subject is one of endleas wonder and curiosity, but it is well | 
deserving of far more notice than it has usually received—if for no other 
Treason, at least for the sake of illustrating the crudity of the common 
notions about physical strength which all sorts of popular writers are 
contiaually preaching. We cannot bere do more than hint at a very few 
of the endless varieties of what is called “ constitution” which would re- 
ny examination by any one who really wished to understand the sub- 
ject. The power of supporting hardship is one obvious form of strength, 
but this power is by no means universally associated with great muscu- 
lar force, aud not uncommonly co-exists with excessive delicacy of orga- 
nization ir many important particulars. Dr. Kane was a wonderful in- 
stance of this. Though a professional sailor, he never went to sea with- 
out euffering from sea-sickness, and he suffered under both disease of the 
heart and chronic rheumatism ; yet be underwent sufferings in the Arctic 
Seas under which the strongest men, specially trained to endure such 
hardships, sickened and died. In great catastrophes, such as wrecks, 
sieges, and the retreats of defeated armies, the finest men do not by any 
means endure hardship best, and the most delicate women will occasion- 
ally go through more than any one ele. A vessel was wrecked in the 

t of the ice at the mouth of the Elbe; the crew had to make their 
way across the broken masses of ice to the nearest shore, some miles off. 
Several died of exhaustion, and amongst the rest a remarkab! y strong the 
woman, the wife of a soldier on board ; whilst, among the survivors, was 
a delicate woman who had during the storm prematurely given birth to 
a child. The peculiarity of this, however, is that the power of bearing 
hardship does not always vary inversely with physical strength. Asa 
rule, no doubt, in such a scene the strong man or woman would have a 
better chance than the weak one, aud this makes the exceptions the more 
Temarkable. 

Great power of exertion is another obvious 
&2a\0, every sort of variety exists. Great po 
sistent with extreme delicacy, and with the presence of, or at least with 
4 predisposition to, organic disease. Napoleon was pethaps capable of 
undergoing, and did in fact undergo, greater fatigues than almost any 
other man who ever lived ; yet his digestion was always most delicate 
aod very easily deranged, whilst he died of au hereditary organic disease 
at the age of filty five. It is alsoa singular thing that great power of 
exertion in one direction does not always imply its existence in another. 
Many mea can go through extraordinary muscular labour, and put ap 
with ali sorts of exposure and hardship, who are quite unequal to con- 
tinuous severe exertion of the eyes, the brain, and the nerves ; and the 
converse occasionally holds good as well, Long life and continued good 
health are also tests of strength ; but these gifts frequently depend upon 
a sort of balance and proportion between powers which are incousidera- 
ble in themselves. 1t seems a sort of perversion of terms to speak of a 
person who keeps on living feebly and quietly—more like a vegetable 
than a man—for eighty years, as being stronger than one who dies worn 
out at sixty by extreme labour, or even by long-continued and long re- 

disease. Aan old gentleman who bad been rector of a remote coun- 
try parish for half a century or more, without having ever experienced a 
day’s illness or dove a really bard day's work, is surely not a stronger 











test of strength. But here, 


onversations’—an indigestible pleasantry which was uolikely to pro- 
cure Mr. Landor a more favourable consideration on another occasion. 

Then followed (in 1831) a new edition of “ Gebir, Count Julian, and 
other poems ;” * Letters of a Conservative, in which are shown the only 
means of saving what is left of the English Chureb,” 1836 ; “ A Satire on 
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ao Fox, who, though he never had good health, would pass any |and if it be, indeed, the golden ore which they obtain, they will soon 
arliament, the race-course, and the learn io value it for its own sake. 


| An anecdote or two, deecriptive of Landor’s personal manner, will not 
be out of place here, and will serve to conclade our sketeh. The writer 
had onee the honour of visiting Mr. Landor at his house in Bath, and was 
surprised to find euch a number of good old paintings collected together 
in a small private house. Mr. Landor, however, informed bim that there 
were only about three hundred there, but that be had as many more in 

taly. * The King of Bavaria,” he continued, “ once sent his minister to 
me, to inspect them, and wished me to sell him some of them. ‘ Tell the 
King of Bavaria,’ said I, ‘that I have several good and bad paintings ; 
the poor ones I will sell bim, if he likes, the good I intend to keep for 
myself,’ ” 

Speaking of the state of affairs on the continent, ard more particalarly 
of the French empire, Mr. Landor referred most favourably to the capa- 
city of Louis Napoleon. “ The Emperor told me once,” said he, “ sitting 
upon the very seat which you now occupy, that the best policy the go- 
vernment of France could adopt would be to ally itself closely with 
England ; and this was long before he came to the throne. He is the 
first politician in Europe ; in fact, nearly the only man now living who 
thorougbly understands European politics. I knew him intimately, used 
to meet him frequently, take long walks, and hold long conversations 
, with bim ; and my opinion is that if bis uncle, the First Napoleon, had 

possessed the brains of this one, he would have held Europe in subjection 
| until his dying day.” 

General Sir William Napier, who, besides being a soldier and an hbis- 
torian of first-class repute, is also a clever amateur a and a judge 
of pictures, alluding one day to a painting which Mr. Landor prided 
| himself upon possessing. told him that he did not fully believe it to be a 

genuine Correggio. “Then J do,” said Landor, with all the emphasis 
and tone of superior knowledge, and would not listen to objections, but 
characteristically turned away, disdaining to bear further, for he himself 
‘had decided in its favour, and his views were based, of course, upon 
| accarate data. 
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MODERN ATHENS. 
BY OUR ROVING CORRESPONDENT, 
| My pear Pencn, 1 December, 1360. 
“ Edinburgh, the capital of Scotland, occupies a p'cturesque 
but somewhat inconvenient situation on a cluster of hills, about a mile 
aod a half from the Firth of Forth. It has long been celebrated as the 
| birth-place of the most eminent men of every nation under the sun, and 
| being justly considered the intellectual hotbed of Science and Philoso- 
phy, when my talented friend, Lancelot Probus, embraced the medical 
profession, he naturally selected this spot for the pursuit of his studies ; 
| remarking in bis usual facetious way, that if differences of opinion did 
exist respecting the relative merits of a London or Edinburgh diploma, 
the matter was, after all, only a question of degree. 
- “ During the late electioneering excitement, Probus insisted on my 
coming down here to matriculate at the University (which cam be done 
at a moderate charge), in order to qualify myself to vote for a Lord Rec- 
tor, to which I eonsented in the most disinterested manuer (not caring 
myself £0 0s. 2d. who holds the office)—and had the melancholy satisfac- 
tion of increasing one of the candidate’s majority by one vote. 

“ Probus inhabits jolly little chambers in Ward Street, Hospital 
Square. When you ring one of the nineteen brass bells which decorate 
the street entrance, the door is opened by some unseen and mysterious 
agency. The visitor ascends a winding staircase, and finds himself in a 
comfortable little room, hung round with uncomfortable anatomical dia- 
grams, The skull of a bydro-cephalous subject grins from the mantel- 
piece, and on a sideboard. Probus keeps his case of instruments, wita va- 
rious other insignia of his interesting but horrible occupation. 

“ Before visiting the other Lions of the town, Probus insisted on drag- 
ging me through the Infirmary words, showing me all the most recent 
and dangerous cases, and took it quite uokindly that I declined to see 
the celebrated Professor McCarver go through his experiments on the 
ancle-joint. 

“The Population of Moderu Athens consists chiefly of lawyers and 
doctors, of whom the former gentlemen abound to an alarming extent. 
They are divided into two classes, viz, ‘Advocates’ and ‘ Writers to 
the Signet’ (Scotch for Attorneys), and may be seen in throngs fre- 
quenting the ‘ Parliament House,’ which still proudly retains its name, 
notwithstanding the melancholy event of 1707. The Great Hall in that 
building is lighted up by a large window representing Dame Justice 
with ber sword and balance. What a satirical dog the artist must have 
been who designed that window! The joke is as transparent as the glass 
itself. Justice indeed ! it is easy to see through that. 

“ Among the various useful institutions with which Modern Athens 
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Satirists, and Admonition to Detractors,’’ 1836 ; the “ P, ‘on aD! 
Pentalogia,” 1837 ; and, “ Aadrea of Hungary and Giovanna of Naples.”’ 
dramas, in 1839, All thege were written in Italy. Tbe llowing ap- 
peared after bie returo to England, and during bis residence at Bath— 
namely, “ The Hellenics,” 1847; “ Imaginary Conversation of King 
Carlo Alberto and the Duchess Belgioso on the affairs and prospects of 
Italy,’’ 1848; “ Poemata et Inscriptiones,”’ a new and enlarged edition ; 
“ Popery, British aod Foreign,” 1851; the “ Last Fruit off an Old 
Tree,” 1853 ; “ Letters of an American’’ (published under the pseudo- 
nym of Pottinger), 1854; “ Pericles and Aspasia;” “ Dry Sticks Fa- 
goted,”’ 1858 ; besides frequent contributions to the pages of the Hrami- 
ner newspaper. In the last-named book appeared some ill-advised and 
most objectionable poems, libelling a lady at Bath, to whom Landor had 
conceived an intense dislike. We shall not here revive the scandal, 
although we are unfortunately, as biographers, obliged to note the fact. 
’T was a pity that a man with so brilliant a reputation should have beea 
beguiled in bis old age to sully his name in sach a manner; but after 
all that may be said, it must be admitted that the services which he has 
afforded to literature during @ long and illustrious life, are of too genu- 
ine and undeniable a character to prevent our recognising, and paying 
due homage to, the great merits of the man and of the author. 

In reviewing some of the incidents of Landor’s literary life, it is inter- 
esting to remember his strifes aud his friendships among his celebrated 
compeers. Southey, in his note to the “ Vision of Judgment,” writes, 
“ of the author of Gebir and Count Julian I can only say in this place 
that to have obtained his approbation as a poet, and preserved bis friend- 
ship «8 a man, will be remembered among the honours of my life when 
the petty enmities of this generation will be forgotten, and its ephemeral 
reputations shall have away.’ To this, Byron must of course 
respond in equally strong language, so he says in reply, “ 1 neither envy 
him the friendship, nor the glory in reversion which is to accrue from 
it.’ 

Lord Byron's friend and biographer, Anacreon Moore, speaks of Lan- 
dor in the following terms, in “his diary :—* Breukfasted at Milnes’, aud 
met rather a remarkable party, consisting of Savage Landor, Carlyle, 
(neither of whom I bad ever seen before,) Robinson, Rogers, and Rice. 
. 


ds, there is one which is especially worthy of notice, as being of 
incredible service to the learned professions and society at large—I 
mean the Conjectural Club. It is composed of a number of praiseworthy 
young gentlemen, who devote their leisure hours orce a fortnight to the 
investigation and discussion of subjects upon which controversies have 
arisea or are likely to arise. It is established on the priaciple of the 
| celebrated Speculative Society, and, according to Probus, bids fair to 
| rival that learned and ingenious body. 

“A Programme of the ‘ Transactions ’ for 1860 accidentally fell into 
| my hands, and I subjoin a few examples from recollection, although I 
| cannot exactly vouch for the accuracy of all, having finished my fifth 
| glass of ‘ toddy’ before reading them over. 
} TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONJECTURAL CLUB.—1860. 

Jan. 9. (Essay) On the Ditferential Calculus in its relation to the Binomial 
heorem.— Andrew Micklefash. 
Feb. 14. (Debate) Can the metre of “ John Anderson my Jo” be properly 

termed brachycatale: tic ?—Burr’as Sangster. 

Feb. 28, (Essay) On the Efficiency of the present Detective Force.—The Mac 





| 
} 


| 
jon of water necessary ia the 
composition of “ Toddy ?"—Benjamin Buozie, Esq. 

April 1. (Debate) Were the “ Poems of Ossian” written by the Author of 

Junius ?—Jock Heymon. 

April 5. (Essay) On the Habeas Corpus Act, considered with reference to the 
| Siamese twins.—Golf Knox, Esq. 
| April 23. (Debate) Was Shakspeare a Scotchman? (N. B. Extraordinary 
meeting).—Mr. Lochlollop, of Lochlollop. 

&e., &., Ke. 


“Of course I went over Holyrood Palace, and saw Queen Mary's 
| apartments. Imagine the interest with which I gazed at a venerable 
‘ wort aad on which, as the guide assured me, that unfortunate Pria- 
cess * slp. 

“ Thirteen square inches of dingy flannel are now all that remains of 
| the blanket which ounce covered that regal couch. 
| “In the antechamber is still shown the spot were Rizzio fell, and ma- 
| sical young ladies examine with mingled horror and delight the stain 
| said to be occasioned by the blood of that talented bat unprincipled 


ab. 
March 2. (Debate) What is the smallest en 


Savage Landor, a very different sort of persoa from what I had | composer.* 
expected to flad him; | found ia bim all the air and laugh of a hearty ~ All this, I say, is very romantic and interesting, but the poetic ‘ fal- 
country gentleman, a gros rejowi, and whereas his writings had given me lacy’ has vanished whea you pass back through the grim old portal. It 
rather a disrelish to the man, I shall take more readily now to his writ- is no longer the sixteenth but the nineteenth century. Modera Athens 
ings from having seen the an 1938. has forgotten old Danedin. 
he Countess of Blessington styles Landor “ one of the most remark-| “ How are the traditional notions of my youth dissipated! I remem: 

able writers of his day, as well as one of the most remarkable and origi- | ber the time whea my conception of a Scotchman was based on that type 
nal of men.” of humanity, which may be now occasionally seen at the door of tobac- 

Emerron, in his “ English Traits,” says of him: “He is strangely | conist’s shops, stern as to feature, rigid as to his extremities, apparently 
undervalued in Eogland—usually igoored—and sometimes savagely at- | always about to ‘ take a pinch of suaff,’ but from motives of economy, 
| tacked in the reviews. The criticism may be right or wrong, and is | never taking it. 





yang forgotten ; but year after year the scholar must go back to Lan- | 
| 


“ T expected to tind every Scotch gentleman carrying about an enor- 


Wer of exertion is quite con- | 


or for a multitude of elegant sentences—for wisdom, wit, and indigaa- | mous ram’s head mull, with the horns sticking oat of his coat-tail pock- 
| tion which are unforgetable.” ets. So far from tbat, if you will believe me, I was not offered so much 

Mr. Howitt, in bis * Homes and Haunts of the Poets,” speaks kindly | as a pinch of ‘ Prioce’s Mixture,’ during the whole time I was in Edin- 
and reverentially of the great man. His description of his face and its | burgh. 
expression is singularly apt. “ You have no occasion to look deep and| “ Don’t believe in bag-pipes any more. The only street music which 
cautiously to discover bis character ; it is there written broadly on his | [ heard in Modern Atheus, proceeded from a London grinding-organ, 
front. All is open, frank, and self determined. One can see that the | played by an Italian boy, and chat was an Irish air. It is a mistake to 
quick instincts of his nature—that electric principle by which such na- | suppose that the Edinburgh police wear kilts, or carry claymores. They 
tures leap to their conclusions—would reuder him excessively impatient | do not even sport Balmoral boots, but the professional high-low. 
of the slower processes of more common minds; that he must be liable; “The ladies are not universally attired in tartan, and some few speak 
to great outbursts of indignation, and capable of b ing arbitrary and | English as well as their native dialect. They have heard of other daaces 
overbearing ; yet you soon find, on conversing with him, that no man is | besides the National Reel. 

80 ready to be convinced of the right, or so free to rectify the errors of| “< Putting the Stone’ is not practised in all the public squares, and 
a hasty judgment.” the game of ‘ golf’ is prohibited in Priace’s Street. 

We have quoted the above writers, not only because it is interesting = fdo not wish to boast of the fact, but I Aave whistled on a Sunday 
to leara how @ man is esteemed by his professional contemporaries, but | without beiog appreheuded by the police. 
from our desire to excite in the popular mind a wish to study the works| “ Roast beef is occasionally substituted for the national dish at the 
sanlyels of the prodections, thesmerives, in, the’ Uri limits te fhleh EI A ROE A 

ysis of uct emselves, in brief limits to which; , 
this notice is necessarily confined, would prove simply useless, the Ce ee eee in = portion of ky floor : but 
We can do better. We point out a mine of unexplored wealth | prosvs pointing to the beraldie representation of two unicorns at each 
—that is, so far as the great masses of the people are concerned—and | othe : 


r over the motto “ Nemo me impune lacessit,” warned me of the danger of 
advise them to make researches here, to test the quality for themselves, | chafling a Scotchman—even in joke. 
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tables of the aristocracy ; and I must say, on the whole, I do prefer it to 


mg hair is not,as many suppose, one of the qualifications indis- 


torsh the 
ny he wher f a few erroneous notions which are liable to 


ought to accept what he aseerts to be the only alternative—the opposing 
| principle of conquest, and towards this he inclines; but be must first 
| make it ridiculous, vy affirming that—* to deny the right of conquest is 
| to shatter the unity of the political system in the nineteenth century, 
| as Luther shat! the Catholic unity of the sixteenth century ; and to 





arise in the minds of Young England respecting our ‘ canny’ neighbours, | € 


t there is a national produce north of the Tweed, 
: bare osty fo wt eee of which there can be no mistake—simple in 
its Siti beneficial in its medicinal —, ~ oes ae 
Ld ’ éindi ti ‘ mel holy,’ ‘ os in the “ 
a, aos ‘ chilblains,’ ‘ thoughts of sell destruction,’ ‘ scia- 
‘ea,’ ‘involuntary blushing,’ ‘corns,’ and the thousand natural ills— 
Ons that ‘flesh is heir to,’ but which Professor Gullaway pretends 
~ o> brs specific strongly recommended by the Faculty—at least, of 
Modern ‘Athens. I subjoin the prescription of a celebrated M.D., whose 
portrait I have just painted. 
« Recipe : 








Spiritas Vini Scotici, cyathos duos. 
Sacchari albi, semiunciam.............6..-+eees ces 3fs. 
Aqua ferventis, ad uncias OctO...........--0- esses vii}. 

f addere liceat corticis Limonis Crustulam). Fiat Mistura. Capiat 
eS causa cochleare magnum unum, septies, omni quadrante hors paulo 
post cibum. 

“Sarely, my dear Punch, when the poet wrote 

«“ Ariston men udor 

He could not have tasted the incomparable ‘ Glenlivat.’ 

“ T bave just concocted the ‘ Mixture—as before. 
“ Here’s ‘ towards you!’ 

“Jack Ease.” 
a 


THE GIRARDIN PAMPHLET. 

Whatever Emile de Girardin writes must be read, with interest or 
without, to be approved or condemned ; and we are not at all surprised 
at the attention which his last political brochure has attracted. From the 
Saturday Review's notice of it we extract only the fullowing very clever 
opening paragraph upon French political pamphlets in general. 

A French political pamphlet may be defined to be a work of genius, 
where as many sentences as possible have a paragraph all to themselves, 
and where all the full stops are notes of admiration, “I never see,’ 
said the critical Mrs. Waggles of the French gentleman who was always 
contemplating his legs, “ 1 never see such a creetur for admiring of bi-- 
self.” What would Nive. Waggles have said, if ber all-observing eye bad 
lighted on a French pampbleteer? If a man of any originality, be ne- | 
ver passes from one great remark to another without @ cons derable in- 
terval of silent self-congratulatioa. He thanks destiny that he has been 

ermitted to enunciate one more immortal paradox. He is proud to 
Save achieved in safety one more mental effort. It is not till he bas eaid 
Mon Dieu! and taken @ moment’s breath, that he rushes at a second. 
Another sentence—another muffled feu de joie—another pious ejaculation 
—and he is off again. The natural astonishment of the English reader 
at the sublime ideas which are for the first time presented to him in the 
pages he his perusing, is not a little aggravated by the evident astonish- 
ment of the author at his own performance. Soon it is all up with bim. 
He begins to lose his head among the notes of admiration. He shows 
signs of intellectual distress. What with the sentiment, and what with 
the style, he cannot rightly remember whereabouts he was at the preced- 
ing paragraph. It is like drinking champagne to the sound of the pop- 
ping of corks. All that is not froth is a “ fizz,’ and all that is not 
“ fizz” is bang. 

Champagne uncorked upon the 10th of November, or thereabouts, and 
not drunk until the 1¢th of December, to use the mildest form of denun- 
ciation, is—champagne with its head off. Henceforth it is good ouly to 
be given to sick families in the neighbourhood. It may cheer, but it 
can no lunger hope to inebriate, It might be useful upon a desert island, 
or be taken in the shape of soup by the er ee but it is a 
washy and dispiriting beverage. The pamphlet of M. Emile de Girardio 
has experienced the fate incidental to effervescent things—it has defer 
versced. A month of suppression has deprived it of its native raciness. 
It has been for four weeks in the pocket of some Imperial censor. Per- | 
haps the Minister of the Ioterior bas been daily in the habit of sitting | 
down upon it. This may account for its melancholy pee, Flat- 
tened and crushed, and wearing an indescribable air misery, it has at 
length emerged from its confinement. The horrid tortures which it has| 
suffered have permanently injured its vivacity. Like a equib that has| 

ne off by accident in a corner by iteelf, there it lies, doing its best to) 

ook mildly explosive. No more cruel device could have been imagined | 
by the moderators of the French press for taming the vigour of a fiery 

pamphleteer, than keeping his pamphlet for some few weeks in an Im-| 
perial drawer. It is an outrage upon literary genius. None but the | 





xpose populations to the same struggles, the same persecutions, the 
| same exterminations, and the same wars—wars not only of territories, 
| but of principles—that is to say, to wars the most cruel and the most 
| long.” The confusion here introduced is one of time, place and circum- 
stance, and the writer would have us believe that we must either recog- 
| nise all conquests or none ; reverse all that has taken place since the 
world began, or reopen an era of aggression, aud summon another 
ng —— Jew of Victory,” as be calls Napoleon L., to pursue again 
his devastating career. 
| M. Girardin says, if the partition of Poland was an immense fault, and 
| the re-establishment of that kingdom necessary to the secarity of Europe, 
| merely abstaining from revenging Waterloo cannot comprise the whole 
| duty of France. In like manner, he says, that if it is true that Russia 
| threatens Europe, through Constantivople, France bas more to do than 
| to rest quiet at home. If Austria in Italy is a source of danger, why 
abandon Venice? Thisstyle of argument would reduce political action 
| to an impossibility : it says either redress all wrongs, or none, either re- 
strain all evil doers or let all alone. Such a system may help a journal- 
| istic Ishmael to raise his hand against everybody and create a disorder 
which he may turn to his own profit, but it can establish nothing of prac- 
| tical gtility, either in the regions of speculation or of fact. 

According to M. Girardin, England has a foreign po!icy—to distribute 
her productions. Austria bas a policy—to bind together and enlarge 
her bundle of states. Prussia has a policy—to counterbalance Austria. 
Russia has a policy—to execute the will of Peter the Great ; but France 
has no foreiga policy at all, and bas bad nove since she gave up that o! 
conquest. Napoleon I. is dismissed as having made conquests without a 
policy, and Napoleon IIL., is praised for good intentions, but still de- 
clared destitute of this indispensable attribute of sovereignty. Then 
comes the instigation to a policy which would—until he deserted it—sa 
tisfy M. Girardio ; and that is, to establish what he calls, a “ maritime 
equilibrium. A mere embarcation on our coasts, would, be thinks, lead 
to nothing but a re-embarcation ; aud he deprecates serving London as 
England served Copenhagen, “ t one act of barbarity does not 
justify another.” Still the reign of peace and commerce cannot com- 
mence until England bas been forced to give up Gibraltar and the Ionian 
Islands, evacuate Aden and restore Perim ; and he asserts that a coali- 
tion of all the nations of Europe, with the Uuited States of America, 
would bring this about without war, for Eugland would be afraid of op- 
posing the world in arms; aod the same combination might declare the 
Dardanelles permanently free. 

Louis Napoleon was wrong io joining Evgland in the Crimean war, 
because attacking any naval power, helps to maintain our “ feudal sa- 
premacy”’ over the sea. Guizot was wrong in protesting against the ab 
sorption of Cracow—he should have directed the French Ambassador at 
Vienna to illuminate in honour of the atrocity, because it was a violation 
of the settlement of 1815 by one of the parties to that affair. It did not 
concern France tostop the aggression of Russia in Turkey, because it 
would have reopened the era of conquests,—and has not France a large 
army with nothing particular to do? The Isthmus of Suez is the weak 
point in Eagland’s cuirass: let France pierce it ; for if France aud Rus- 
sia are agreed, they will hold the Dardanelles, aad “ certain of being fol- 
lowed by America,” they can say to England—* Strait against strait. 
Gibraltar against the Dardanelles.’ If this should not bring England to 
reason, let France say to Spain “ Never mind—count on me. Take and 
keep Tangiers.’ Mr. Bright will be astonished to find that all this in- 
centive to violence aud crime is merely to shut ap custom houses, and 
promote the exchange of goods—things which are, of course, impossible 
while England commands the sea 

As some of the Girardin schemes would compromise the rights of na- 
tions, we are told that“ nationality is a deceitful word; that if they 
had immunity from oppressive taxation and coascription, it could not 
matter to the Lombards whether they belonged to Austria or to Sardinia. 





| * What can national independence matter if there is individual liberty?” 


“ Between conquests which is the right of the strong, ani liberty, which 
is the right of the weak, there is no room for nationality, which is a fact 
but is wanting in right.’ But enough of this tricky charlatan, whose ap- 
peals are to low motives and base passions: and whose principles—if 
they cas be dignified with the name, would make rapacity and chican- 
ery the moving springs of international action. It is not by such advi- 
sers that France cao profit, and if we thought M. Girardin susceptible of 
improvement, we should recommend him, in the words of Tennyson, to 


“ Let the ape and tiger die.” 
a 
AUSTRIA MORIBUNDA. 


e ped nen B . yo v0 le ote = tn ay ene langasge, | The dangers with which Austria is now contending are not those from 
proof of the existence of a First Cause, might possibly support four weeks | ~hieh she eeoaped in 1813, or even in 1848. Ia 1813 she was fighting 


{ 
of torpor and delay ; but a French pamphlet to be erjoyed must be read | 
off at the very moment it is written. us statim pin het Otherwise 
it is impossible to exhibit any enthus'aem. “ The spirit is willing, but | 
the flesh is weak.” 





From the Leader we give this sober though caustic criticism of the man 
and his work. 


Although an active and indefatigable writer, M. Girardin, has contri- | 
buted to produce in France that unfortunate condition which Words-— 
worth described as “ equally a want of booksand men.” He has appeared | 
in all sorts of characters, advocating all sorts of principles, continually | 

ining notoriety, but aever either deserving or winning respect. Act- 
fog upon the vulgarest oy of the literary and political adven- 
turer, be foreed a quarrel upon one of the noblest men in France, and the 
death of Armand Carrel, left a stain upoo his character which, judging 
from his subsequent conduct, he has cared little to wipe out. M. Girar- | 
din bas, with all his changes, been constant to three things, hatred to 
Eogland, support of Rassia, and the gratification of a restless vanity, | 
inconsistent with noble ambition or regard for trutb. That a pamphlet 
by such a man should any importance is a proof of the unfortu- | 
nate state of the society in which he lives, and we cannot doubt that if 
France had possessed, during his career, # free unfettered press like that 
of England, his shallow smartness would never have been accepted as 
compensation for integrity of parpose or accuracy of thought. | 

The Imperial Government seems to have been puzzled what to do 
with the pamphlet before us, but by first stopping. and then admitting 
it into cirealation, it has laid itself open to the imputation of desiring to 
use that irritation against Eaglaad, which is the chief object of M. Gi-| 
rardin’s labours to prodace. In a country where despotism bas en- 


against the 1 and rapacious tyranny of H 
ranny odious alike to all her geen pe and ey Pa alt her po- 
pulations were ready to lend her royal aid. In 1848 she was fighting in 
part at least, agains: Red Republicaniem, the fear of which placed the 
party of order in all her provinces more or less on the side even of a bad 
and detested Government. Yet even in 1848 she but just escaped with 
life, and probably would not have escaped at all but for the almost mi- 
raculous aid of Jellachicb, and the intervention, not again to be hoped 
for, of Russia. The serpents against which sbe is now, like another 
Laocoon, wrestling for life, and whose deadly coils rise bigher and higher 
above the head of their victim, are baukruptey and universal disaffec- 
tion. Bankruptcy would not kill her. “ A nation,” said Metternich, 
“ never knows its resources till it is baukrupt.” This dictum of knavish 
cynicism would be false of a great commercial country where the life of 
society depends on credit ; but it is true of a merely agricultural coun- 
try, where a suspension of payment of the Government ruins a number of 
capitalists, mostly foreigners, but does not effect the bulk of the popula- 
tion, who look only to the harvest of the next year. The Austrian Go- 
vernment has, in fact, repeatedly committed with comparative impunity 
acts of semi-repudiation which would have given a deadly shock to the 
sensative frame of English commercial life. It can al o, in its remote 
provinces, force its paper in a way which shows that, economically speak- 
ing, it is placed under a different meridian from ours. That its finances 
cannot come round while it bas to maintain, as at present, a double army, 
to keep down its provinces and to deferd them, is a mathematical cer- 
tainty ; bat bankruptcy, we repeat, will not kill the Austrian Govero- 
ment. 

Universal disaffection probably will. It was the strength of Austria, 
if she had only known it, to be an Imperial conf: deration. It is ber weak- 
ness to bave become a centralized despotism. While she was content to 


rate—a ty-} and 


couraged political ignorance and demoralization, men of the Girardin | leave the different nations of her empire their own laws and customs, 
stamp are likely to be mischievous, for tyranny creates an atmosphere | their local self-government, and their national life, they were ready to 
more favourable to the growth of vicious principles than of virtuous | cry, moriamur pro rege nostro. Now that she bas madly destroyed their 
thoughts. M. Girardin exhibits an unblusbing dexterity in the use of the | laws and customs, put down their local self-government, and threatened 
materials which it suits him to employ. With a pretended desire for | their cational life, they are not ready to cry, Let us die for our bar- 


peace, he preaches doctrines that would involve Europe in prolonged and 
sanguinary war. Affirming a desire for free trade, he stimulates hatred | 
against that country whose influence is most powerfully directed to-its | 
achievement. Wearing a cloak of beaevolence, he sows the seeds of ran- | 
cour. Under the forms of the syllogism he sets the principles of logic at | 
defi ; and, iliag himself of the cant of morality, he exerts all his) 
insidious energy to confound the primary distinctions between right and 
wrong. According to his opinion, all great public questions are at a 
stand still, and all diplomacy abortive, because Europe has no public 
law. Popular right denies the divine right of kings, which legitimacy 
still affects to believe in; the right of conquest denies the right of na-| 
tionality, and the right of nationality denies the right of conquest. Oat | 
of tbis conflict all the evil comes ; and, according to bim, must come, | 
until ove set of rights is recognised, without restriction, by the general 
voice. In the moral thimbie-rig, which M. Girardin works with signifi- | 
cant egg i phrases change about in meaning and position ai ae | 
tionality is mputed, denied, praised, or ridiculed, according to the | 
varying exig 8 of the political game. If the claims of nationality are | 
to be respected, he tells us that unless Ireland is emancipated as well as | 
Ttaly, Poland as well as Hungary, and all Greece, as mach as a portion | 
of it, “inequality will be on iniquity.” To render the practical | 
recog of nationality imposs ble, not only are all conceivable and | 
impracticable demands to be made in Europe, but the inbabitants of | 
British India and Freach Algeria are to be reckoned among the “ na-| 
tions’’ whose self government must be secured, ia order to give the peo- | 
ple of Tuscany or the a right to manage their own affairs. By | 
way of a further blow to nationality, this pretended friend of liberty as- 
serts that, if its principle be adopted, nothing can be more unjust than 
the union (solidarué) between a people of its government. 
But the contusion is 











eaucracy.” Ia ing at the shadow of administrative nnity she has 
lost tbe substance of willing allegiance. It is due to her to eay that into 
this error she, like other European Monarchies, was partly seduced by 
the example of Bonaparte. and the necessity of opposing an equally strong 
anity for the common defence to that which be wielded for the common 
rain. She was seduced still deeper into it by the revolutionary outbreak 
of 1848. Yet the result to her is not less fatal than if the fauli bad been 
entirely her own. Au empire without a nation, on what does she rest? 
Where is the earth which ber giant frame may touch and rise renewed? The 
highest aristocracy, as a general rule, are on the side of her Government, 
and it was the toughness of fibre inberent in this aristocracy that carried 
ber through Austerlitz and Wagram, aod enabled her to show somethiog 
of Roman dignity and tenacity in 1848. But the Austrian aristocracy is 
not, like the Roman, an aristocracy of great soldiers and great statesmen. 
It is an aristocracy of indifferent soldiers and great men of pleasure. It 
was on the army that the Empire really leaned, since it had been divorced 
from the hearts of the people. The army seemed a pillar of adamant 
—it bas proved at the first trial a bruised reed. Arms had been provi- 
ded, the best that the fruits of iadustry wrung from overtaxed provinces 
could buy. Nothing was omitted bat the men to wield them. The in- 
efficiency of a vast military organization without a heart has been de- 
monstrated for the huodredth time;in history. The mountains which anu 
undisciplined peasantry heroically defended under Hofer are receiving 
the defeated soldiers of Gyulai. When a military despotism bas lost its 
military power, what remaius? Little but the diamond coat of E-terhazy, 


y which will glitter at a coronation, bat will searcely save a crown. 


The reforming statesmen of Austria, if such there really be, have not 
only to reform—'hey bave to undo the whole state of things under which 
they have been trained, and under which their power exists. They have 


; is not yet suffisiently confounded. To be consist-| to restore a happy group of historical accidents finally overthrown ten 
ent, M. Girardia haviog demonstrated the impossibility of nationality, | years ago. They have to reproduce by an effort of statesmanship that 




















which a long run of good fortune, aided by an instinctive wisdom, could 
alone produce. Such a task is beyond the power of Metternichs. But 
even if Chathams, Turgots, Washingtons, were there. their inspiration 
would be vain. Austria has a “ chivalrous young Emperor’’—a hot- 
headed and cold-hearted young bigot, obstinate, mean, and selfish, inea- 
pable of the true wisdom which yields to manifest necessity, and of the 
frank concession which, in yielding, wins back estranged hearts. And at 
that “chivalrous young Emperor's” ear is a third serpent, subtler and 
more deadly than the great moneters of bankruptcy and disaffection. 
Jesuitista is doomed for ever to labour with miraculous address and cun- 
ning for its own ruin and the ruin of all its friends, It was received into 
the bosom of the monarchy of Philip II., and of the monarchy of Louis 
XIV. Into both it breathed the venom, first of unutterable wickedness, 
and then of death. It bas now been received into the bosom of an em- 
pire which was happy and prosperous under the tolerant sway of Maria 
Theresa and Joseph II. Its fatal presence is again disclosed by the 
spreading leprosy, first of tyrannical injustice, then of retributive decay. 
Jesuitism, ia the person of a priest-ridden Archduchees, was at the ear 
of the Emperor to bid him, in the hour of bis atmost need, set aside less 
bigoted generals, and employ the devout Gyulai. Jesuitism is at bis 
ear now to persuade him not to deal frankly and honestly with his peo- 
ple, not to grant the measures of liberty and toleration which are neces- 
sary to save his crown, not to trust upright and able servants unaffiliated 
to the Society of Loyola, not to allow a free press to tender faithful 
counsel to the throne. And Jesuitism, so deep, so cunning, so far-sighted, 
80 far-reaching, which “ irom a room in Rome governs the world,” is 
about once more to be taug’ t, at the cost of thore who trust it, that the 
Power of Good bas no work for conspirators, and that He does not pros- 
per the evil work which conspirators make for themselves.— Saturday Re- 
view. 

—->_— 


ITALIANS AND AUSTRIANS. 


From all I can hear and learn, the revolution is much more of a na- 
tional and popular one in Parma, Modena. and the Legations, than in 
Tuscany. This fact, according to my view, is natural enough. The 
Ducal and Papal governments were not only infinitely worse than the 
Tuecan, but were far more oppressivé and annoying to their subjects, 
The Gazettes of Parma am Bologna have been publishing of late 
extracts from the private official papers of the deposed govern- 
ments. The glimpse thus afforded into the rale of these petty tyrannies 
is really appalling. Fancy, within the last ten years, three men being 
arrested in the streets of Parma for singing a patriotic song, and being 
sentenced thereupon to twenty days’ imprisonment and fifteen blows 
with the stick, and ordered to leave the country on the expiration of 
their punishment! Fancy this decree, too, being signed by the Duke, 
who, in his great clemency, remits the beating and ten days’ imprison- 
ment of the twenty, in the case of one of the offenders, because he was 
an old man of seventy! Fancy this instance being only one of the daily 
occurrence, and then call out with horror at the murder of * Anviti” as 
at a crime without excuse or palliation. The Papal Goveroment, how; 
ever, is a long way a bead, in cruelty and disregard of justice. A girl 
of seventeen is arrested while working at the door of ber father’s shop, 
because some gendarmes passing by, observe that sbe has on a tri-colour 
ribbon. There is no taint upon the girl’s character, no suspicion of Lib- 
eralism against ber parents, no evidence that she attached any political 
meaning to the colours; every probability, in fact, that in accordance 
with her own story, she only wore the gay coloured ribbon out of girlish 
vanity, and yet, an application to Rome, only brings back the answer 
that the offence is to be treated as a political, not acriminal one. Again, 
a student at Forli applies for leave to fiaish his medical studies by a 
year’s residence at Bologna. The application is refu-ed at Rome, cou- 
pled with the comment, that the student has been seen io the street 
speaking to young men suspected of Liberal sentiments. The permission 
is at once refused, on this ground alone. The last case, however, I ob- 
served, surpasses all. A man at Forli is arrested on a charge of disre- 
spectful language to a Papal gendarme. After a long time, the follow- 
ing sentence is sent dowa from Rome, viz., that, considering the length 
of time the accused bas been in custody, and that there is no evidence at 
all of the offence he is accused of having been committed, he is to be re- 
leased from prison, but that the Governor is to warn bim that if, bereaf- 
ter he should be accused of any offence whatever, he will be sentenced, 
forthwith, to four years bard labour in addition to the specia) punish- 
ment allotted to bis offence. The most damning judgment | ever heard 
passed on the priest-rule of Papacy lies ia the fact, proved in these pa- 
pers, that, after 1848, the Pontifical Government grew uneasy about the 
continuance of the Austrian occupation of the Legations, for fear the in- 
habitants should request the “Austrians” to add them to their Italian 








possessions. 

By this time, you probably know more than we dc about the question 
of the Regency. Baron Ricusoli bas gone to Turin, and the Minister of 
the Interior rales over us in bis stead. Even, in the absence of the vir- 
tuous Dictator, the Provisional Government seems incapable of existing 
a single day, without sigo»lising themselves by some appropriate decree, 

20, to-day we tave & tamation in which the Minister of the Inte- 
rior states, that, as be considers it one of bis chief duties, to suatain the 
moral feelings of the country, and to do homage to all that dignifies our 
human nature, he bas resolved to give prizes to the persons who took an 
active part in assisting their neighbours during the late inundations, 
and therefore publishes a graduated scale of prises, which descend from 
a gold medal, through various grades of four pounds, three pounds, and 
one pound prizes, to an “ honourable mention.” Our Provisional Go- 
vernment is decidedly too good to live. 

The six weeks that I have passed iu Tuscany have left upon me an im- 
pression not altogether favourable to the prospects of Italian indepen- 
dence. Before I pass to other scenes, it may be interesting, perbaps, to 
recapitulate the general result of my stray observations. I do not pre- 
tend to any peculiar sources of information, or, indeed, to have learnt or 
seen more than avy traveller of ordinary intelli end some know- 
ledge of the Continent might easily have done. I own, however, that I 
attach but slight value to the more elaborate communications of “ Our 
own Correspondents.” In the first place, looking, as these gentlemen 
inevitably do, solely at the facts which come under their own notice, 
they form a local, and not a general view of the position of affairs. In 
the second, their channels of information are very limited. If I choose 
to quote the opinions of my grocer and my barber, and of an “ highly 
intelligent” operative I stood under a doorway with during a shower of 
rain, I suspect that my authorities would be equally good with those of 
the personages mysteriously alluded to in the Foreign lence 
of our daily papers. I was much struck with the fact that till within a 
day of the meeting of the Tuscan Assembly, not one of the London cor- 
respondents was able to communicate the news that Prince de Carignan 
was to be nominated as Regent, though the secret, such as it was, must 
have been in the possescion of some bundred 
I feel as great confidence in the correctness of my own observations as if 
they had been endorsed by every special correspondent in Italy. In fact, 
according to the language of sporting journals, [ think the readers of the 
Leader, who are kiod enough to rely upon my “ special information” 
will be able to make a safe book enough on Tuscan politics. 

Tuscany—and this fact should never be forgotten—is neither a com- 
mercial! nor an intellectual country. Both the trade and the intellect of 
Florence itself bave, I think. been exaggerated, and Florence is not Tus 
capy. All the Tuscan railways bave been built by English or French 
ekill and capital, and the sharebolders are French and Eoglixh—rarely 
Italians. Few of the great mercantile houses are Italian—tewer still of 
the manufactories. The trade of Leghorn is in the hands of Greeks, Jews, 
and Frenchmen. The Italians, and Tuscans especially, are an eminently 
stay-at-home people. Every effort a: education has been systematically 
di-couraged for years by the Government, and the consequence is, that 
in the small towus there is no intellectual life whatever. There are no 
local newspapers—no local book-shops—rarely even theatre. With all 
this there exists great material cumfort aud prosperity. The peasantry 
of Tuscany are, as far as I bave seen, the most comfortably off of any 
country in Europe. Tbe whole policy of the Government was to favour 
the “ Contadini,” at the expense of the educated and trading class. As 
long as a countryman was content to grow fat—not to use his mind—and 
aot to speculate either practically or theoretically, he bad no cause to 
complain. As soon as the war broke out, and the Grand Ducal Govern- 
ment was left face to face with its subjects, the whole intellect and en- 
ergy of the country rose up bee their hated oppressors. The if 
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rsone. Be that as it may, 


cultural classes looked on with passive sympathy, and were quite wil 

to get rid of the Grand Dukes as long as there was no fighting required. 
The Revolution, however, was purely one of the educated classes. The 
people looked on and shouted “ Vwa /’Iialia,” and that so far has been 
their whole part in the ormaoce. {be cause of the prompt success of 
the Revolution is also the cause of its weakness. bed amg) still remain 
hopelessly indifferent. The Provisional Goverament has, I believe, been 
@ very good and a proper one. As yet there have been no heavy taxes; 
no couscriptions, ——s to cause the cou to calculate the price 
liberty. All, hitherto bas been smooth sailing. If the Great Powers 
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allow Tascany to incorporate herself with Piedmont, and if any inde- 
pendent national government is established peacefully all will go on well 
to the end. If, however, things should turn out otherwise. If France 
and Austria, for they are the real arbiters, should resolve to force foreign 
rulers npon Tuscany, there will be no choice for the leaders aod authors 
of the Revolution except to submit. The people will not fight or make 
sacrifices on behalf of their independence or their a The Austrians 
are 80 personally offensive to every Italian of every class that any Aus- 
trian attempt at invasion would meet with a decided though ineffectual 

position ; but French interference would pass unopposed. The Emperor 
Napoleon is the real master of Turcany. There is not only no force that 
can, bat no force that will oppose his decision. The chance for Tuscany 
lies in the varied and contradictory interests the Freach Emperor has to 
study, but most certainly she herself will, I fear, nut work out her own 
salvation.—Cor. London Atheneum, 


ee 

THE FORTUNES OF INVADERS. 
In perusing the reports of the campaign in Morocco it should not be 
forgotten that we are contemplating an operation possessing cousidera- 
ble interest for Eoglishmen at bome. The Spanish expedition against 
Morocco is nothing more nor less than an example of invasion—the very 
proceeding against which we are now adoptiog extraordinary measures 
of precaution. Spain has transported a large force across a narrow 
channel, and has effected a lodgment on Moorish territory. If France 
were to invade England, that is precisely the species of operation she 
would be compelled to undertake ; 80 that we can look upon the specta- 
cle to some good purpose, and draw conclusions from the evidence of an 
actual experiment. Of course, the conditions would be in many re- 
spects different, but we do not know that the illustration is altogether a 
bad one. In strength and organization the French army is far superior 
to the Spanish army ; but England, also, on such points is considerably 
ahead of Moroeco. The Straits of Gibraltar are stormy enough, and 
the country of the Moors is rugged and dangerous ; but the British 
Channel has its perils also, and if the Spaniards cannot march on Tetuan 
by a highway as smooth as the Dover road, yet they have an advantage 
in this expedition which would not fall to the lot of the French in cross- 
ing over to England. They have already a port and garrison of their 
own on Moorish ground. Ceuta is Spanish, just as Calais used to be 
English ; so that the troops of Queen Isabella can be disembarked at one 
of her own ports, and march from this safe point juto the enemy’s coun- 
try, exactly as our Plantagenet Monarclis used to invade the dominions 
of the Capets by way of Calais. The Moors, again, have no navy, so that 
the passage of the channel can be accomplished by the Spaniards with- 
out let or hindrance, and, io fact, there is no greater difficulty in trans- 
porting a division from Algesiras to Ceuta than in carrying the same 
troops from Cad'z to Algesiras. Tuking all these points into considera- 
tion, we can hardly deny that the facilities for the invasion of Morocco 
are greater than could be expected to attend an invasion of England. 
The Spaniards, it is true, are confronted by the natural difficulties of a 
savage and inhospitable country, but, excepting in that respect, they 
have escaped all the perils which would attend an expedition directed 
against these shores, The passage of the Straits and the landing upon 
the o ite coast bave been accomplished without opposition, and the 
Goeth Goemeenter can receive reinforcements with the utmost security, 
and as fast as they can be despatched. As to the weather, the Spaniards 
chose their own time, and, fierce as the storms bave proved, it was 
thought that this contingency was less formidable than those arising 

from the heats of summer. s 
Let us see, theo, what has hitherto been the result of the expedition, 
and observe what difficulties lie in the way of an invader. At the very 
firet glance we discern that the Spanish General bas done nothing but 
what he was enabled to do without aoy impediment. He has carried his 
army across the Straits at his leisure, and has landed it on Spanish 
ground, under the guns of a Spanish fortress. He has not yet made any 
advance into the country, and, though the assumed object of his first 
movement, the town of Teta, is but five leagues distant from bim, and 
accessible by a coast road, he has made no progress towards bis destiaa- 
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yet, with the knowledge of these combastible facts in their possession, it was “ good water,’ which shows that the source was a perma- 
the ne -— pained = > me British a nent, not a temporary one. If a large factory must be erected on ground 
systematically thwarting bim in his projects and measures. a leaving | ); * 

the imperial Pemcrnrng Lord Co ot said to have indicated{a despatch, like this, which would be deemed unsafe for a small building for private 
to the effect that he bad hitherto been justly ranked amongst the opti- purposes, it would seem as if ordinary pradence, not to say hamanity or 
mists—he had hitherto couaselled his colleagues to reject the idle ru-| a sense of responsibility, would have caused unusual precautions to be 
mours of the journals relative to the Emperor's hostile intents—but that taken to ensure strength, permanency, safety. On the contrary it ap- 
be would now counsel the Government not to relax in its preparations, | re that in the lit . : . ° 5 “ap ; 

bat to carry them out without stint or hindrance. There are many of | Pears that in the quality of the material used, in the plan of construc- 
these rumours always current in Paris, but the report of this clandestine | tion, and in all the minor provisions for solidity, which in the aggregate 
conversation is repeated in quarters where canards fail generally to find | are of great importance, this mill was inferior to all other buildings of 
edmission, and must, therefore, be duly weighed. Nevertheless, Lord its kind known to those engaged upon it. This is not vague aseer- 


Cowley’s language in society has undergone no change ; they who have | |. . , 
the naan of conversing vith him assert that he affects as boundless | tion, mere rumonr elicited by the accident ; but the testimony upon the 
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THE WINTER GARDEN. 
NEW FIVE ACT PLAY ENTITLED 
“THE OCTOROON.” 
LAURA KEENE'S THEATRE. 
An entirely new and original American Comedy, in three acts, of great local strength 


entitled “ DISTANT RELATIONS; Ox, A Southerner tin New York.” Written by an 
American author, and illustrative of local scenes, characters, North aad oath. e 


Doors open at half-past 6, to commence at half-past 7. 


WALLACKEK'S THEATRE. 
This evening, SATURDAY, “A HUSBAND TO ORDER.” 
To conclude with * The Irish Post.’ 
TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY, the two Great Comedies of 
usband to Order,” and * Everybody's Frie.d,” 


Will be acted together. 


LECTURES ON PHRENOLOGY. 


Per: FOWLER, FIRM OF FOWLER & WELLS, GIVES A FULL COURSE 
of Lectures, on this interesting Seiene>, in HOPE CHAPEL, 720 Broadway, commenc- 
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On MONDAY 
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ing 16th January. For particulars iequire at the Phrenological Rooms, 38 Broadway, 





EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS. 
INTERNATIONAL ART INSTITUTIO 
. 694 BROADWAY, COR. OF FOURTH 8T. 
Thie select Gallery has lately received many new works, among which are: 
THE PORTRAIT OF ALEX. VON HUMBOLDT, in life size, by J. Scunaver, Berlin. 
“THE FORGOTTEN TASK,” by Mevenr, von Bremen. 
“THE CHRISTMAS TREE,” Cartoon, by Ta. Mixtaor, Dusseldorf. 
“ CHARLEMAGNE,” Historical Painting, yb Oxgntcke, Berlin. 
Open from 10 A.M., to 10 P.M. Admission Twenty-five Cents. 


To Ovr Sovruern Susscraisers.—Mr. E. L. Snow, our well-known repre- 


sentative, is at present en roude for Florida, where, and in the sea-board states, 
he will attend to our collections. Mr. M. Coiuins will attend to our business in 
Mobile, New Orleans, and the usual route of the Mississippi Valley. 
mend these gentlemen to the attention of the A/bion’s friends. 


We com- 


CES ALBION, 





of the Europa at Halifax. 
graph, until the Albion is well on its way to our readers. By the Eu- 
ropean mails which have preceded the Huropa’s this week, little of conse- 
quence has reached us, except the pamphlet of M. de la Gaerroniére, the 
object of which is to take the sense of Europe, before the assembling of 
the Congress, on the restriction of the Pope’s temporal rule to the eity 
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Europe. 
It is not until we are about to go to press that we hear of the arrival 
Her news will not reach us, even by tele- 


tion. 
support in the face of a hostile force. 
thousand embarrassments occasioned by unexpected obstacles, 


to take advantage of every difficulty they might at any moment have 
produced disaster. We are now taking note only of the actual perils to 


be encountered on Moorish ground, and we cannot but observe that these 
have been sufficient to prevent the Spaniards from advancing, and to cost 
them a serious amount of casualiics even on the ground of their encamp- 
The army could not carry with it a sufficiency of necessaries for 
he tents of the soldiers are insufficient, and they are 


ment. 
the campaign. 
drenched with rain. 

As a natural consequence, eickness has made its appearance, and the 
hospital accommodation is then found to be defective. It is not reported 
that the Commissariat is imperfect, but as the Speniards advance from 
their own town of Ceuta every convoy of supplies will have to be escort- 
ed over so many leagues of hostile territory, These may appear slight 
impediments, and easily surmouptable, but the prospect, we see, has 
actually kept the Spaniards stationary up to this time. Be it observed, 


too, that all this is apart from any question of military superiority. The 


Spanish army is undoubtedly more than a match for the Moorish army, 
notwithstanding tbe numerical strength attributed to the latter. 


greatly to the credit of the Spanish soldiery. 


We say nothing about the various difficulties which were deve- 
loped at successive points of the expedition, and which might have as- 
sumed fatal proportions if the landing bad been attempted without 
Our readers have, no doubt, 
observed the impediments arising from a variety of causes, weather in- 
cluded ; the confusion prevailing in the harbour of Ceuta, ~ the 
e 8a, 
nothing of all these things, though in the presence of an enemy sonmeal 


We are 
bound, indeed, to remark that the reports of the expedition redound 
Though they are inex- 


of Rome. The proposition is a most sensible and ingenious solution of 
the present difficulty about the States of the Church. For the Pope can- 
not be subject to any movarch ; and yet an extended rule is not neces- 
sary to him,—only independent sovereignty. This would be entirely se- 
cured by making him absolute in Rome,--a position, too, not without 
sufficient dignity for even the Holy Father. M.de la Guerroniére’s 
pamphlet derives importance from the fact that he is the reputed author 
of “ Napoleon III. and Italy,” in which the French Emperor’s Italian 
policy was foreshadowed. 

The rumoured abdication of the Emperor of Austria, although so 
promptly and decidedly denied at Vienna, proves to be “ really assum- 
ing a tangible shape,” according to the Paris correspondent of the Lon- 
don Globe. This, our readere may remember, we suggested might be the 
case. It seems that the Archduchess Sophia, who has already brought 
about two abdications, is at the bottom of this. 


The New Siloam. 
Whether those men upon whom the tower of Siloam fell were few, or 
many, and what was the cause of the catastrophe by which they lost 
their lives, we know not. But the incident looms awfully through the 
mist of vague allusion and the dimness of bygone centuries. It was 
manifestly the great acciden . of its day ; and could we but dis over some 


confidence as ever in the imperial friendly intentions.— Paris correspondent | inquest of the master mason who put up the mill, who also swears that 


| he remonstrated with the engineer during the erection of the mill, telling 
| him, and also, one of the owners, that the walls were entirely inadequate 
to the purpose for which they were built, and complaining again and 
again of the poor quality of the bricks which were furnished him to 
build witb. 

This is enough. If a man were to fire a field piece loaded with grape- 
shot, up Broadway at mid-day, he would be justly held, and the law 
would hold him, guilty of murder in the first degree, for the inevitable 
consequences of his act, although it could be proved that it was impos- 
sible for bim to have hud malice prepense against a single person whom 
he had killed. What then, is the guilt of men who for the purpose of 
saving money, put the lives of hundreds of unsuspecting persons in hourly 
peril, in the face of remontrances by men best able to anticipate the pro- 
bable consequences of their course. If it be not murder, it is something 
very like it. 

We do not, however, expect or desire that the engineer or the owners 
of the Pemberton Mills should be indicted for manslaughter. As far as 
they are concerned, they have a punishment as heavy as they can bear, 
if their hearts are not as bard as the nether mill-stone. But we may be 
permitted to say that the several State goveroments cannot longer face 
civilized society without the enactment of laws which will, not punish, 
but prevent such calamities as this hereafter. This one is not alone. There 
have been several like it in kind, though, thank God, not in degree. Now 
the fault is not in American workmanship. There is no better mason- 
work tban bas been put up in this country. For instance, when 
the old City Hotel in New York was taken down a few years 
ago, its brick walls fell in huge masses, which were of such 
solidity that they were with difficulty broken up with picks and 
sledges. It is only among buildings erected within the last twenty-five 
years that this fatal rain happens. The cause in every case has proved 
to be, that hasty and inadequate construction consequent upon the head- 
long baste for riches which has been developed within that period. The 
same spirit exists in England, ina degree, at least. But there it is recog- 
nised as a dangerous force, which must be controlled; and a strong 
check is put upon it. Who believes that if the Great Eastern had been 
built in the United States, there would bave been a veto put upon her 
going to sea, for the trifling reason that she was not quite sea-worthy ? 
Let England’s inflexible course about so great a project as that be imita- 
ted in this country ; and then, and not till then, will such awful occurren- 
ces as that at Lawrence cease. 


The American Climate. 

The meteorological vicissitudes of the past week or ten days are worth 
brief notice as characteristic of the climate in which we live. Ten days 
ago we were just at the “ butt end ’’ of a cold term, so severe that people 
living in the best constructed houses, in the most sheltered situations, 
could hardly keep warm with the united aid of furnaces and fire places. 
What the ill housed, ill-clad poor did, it makes us shudder to think of. 
The fifteen or twenty degrees above zero, about which all Paris and Lon- 
don were talking at last accounts, shrunk into insignificance when com- 
pared with the indications of the thermometers about this latitude, which 
ranged anywhere from thirty to thirty-three degrees below that 
mark. Such was our condition, when the sky grew dark 
and snow began to fall, and we rose the next morning to 
breathe an atmorpbere of the temperature of early Autumn. The same 
houses which, twenty-four hours before, were hardly kept comfortable by 
the greatest possible consumption of coal, were now rendered almost 
uninhabitable by the continuation of the same process ;—for when was 
there ever a servant, except a first rate English one, who did not make a 
warmer fire on a warm day than on a cold one! Doors and windows 
must needs now be left open ; and we lived for a day or two in a warm 
and slightly humid atmorphere, more like that of a late Spring day after 
| a shower, than that of Winter, and which was very enervating. As the 





| 


more particular record of the event and its conseqrences, we should be — — * “em eau hie. perpen 3 but below Was @ Gut- 
ably to ascertain with a reasonable degree of certainty the social and | ee mere or pate shone ees safety, a union of the sharp 
political condition of the people among whom it occurred. We could | "OP***H0° 80 — web-foot was absolutely necessary. Thea came e day 
hardly expect to fiad that a coroner's jury sat upon the bodies of the | or two of fog ; fog 20 dense that the boats plying to the cabarbe 


perienced in campaigning, they adapt themselves with readiness to the 
exigencies of their position, and they encounter the ferocious assaults of 
the Moors with dauntless courage. io fact, they have beea successful in 
every combat, and, if mere fighting can decide the quest’on, they will 





doubtless continue their career of victory. Such, however, are the im- 
pediments in their way, and such the difficulties attending aa invasion 
even under these favourable circumstances, that an army of 40,000 men 
remains motionless in the position it occupied afier landing, and has 
done no more than repulse the attacks of its swarming assailants. 

We are fairly entitled to infer from these observations that invasion is 
no easy thing. We do not forget the difference between French and 
Spanish administration. We know full well that the Government which 
in a few weeks sent 200,000 soldiers into Italy, which possesses an ad- 
mirable transport service, and which is constantly kept in practice by | 


slain at Siloam ; bat we doubtless should find that if the tower fell be- 
cause it was badly built, the builder’s houses and lands and flocks and herds 
were sold for the benefit of the families of the victims of his parsimony 
or his folly, and not improbably that he, his wives and his children were 
made bond-+laves for ever. That was the old semi-barbarous way of do- 
ing retributive justice ; and it still is practiced in the East, with slight 
modifications, due chiefly to contact with the civilization of the West. It 
the exigencies of its Algerian garrisons, wou'd make easy work of the ee aovent, and Ganemm saiieive j CabaNS Base te moraneen — 
difficulties which perples the comparatively inexperienced Spaniards. this country with beneficial effect, and on the whole, a diminution of 
Bat, on the other band, the obstacles in the way of the French, from the | cruelty? Let the ery from the new Siloam at Lawrence answer. 
very edge of their own coasts to the British shores, would be so numer-| The falling of that Pemberton Mill is an event which has of course 
ous and formidable that it seems bard to believe they could be all suc- be de th biect of t inj Is that will b hed 
cessfully surmounted. A landing, indeed, on a foreign shore, in the tace | P°°® Made the subject of comment in journa at will bave reached our 
of a hostile army, and after a contested passage, is an operation for which | Teaders before the Albion of this week is laid before them ; but we cannot 
it is hard to flad a precedent. We had it all our own way in the Crimea, | pass it by without using whatever influence we may have to add to the op- 
and the French were unopposed the other day at Genoa, bat if we re- | probriam which the catastrophe and the investigation consequent apon it 
member the natural difficalties of such enterprises, and reflect upon the | ; i i 
enormous eabancement which these obstacles would receive from the at. | C@%t "pom the parties responsible for the cause of such an awful calamity. 
tacks of a resolute and active enemy, we may well feel confidence in the 
calle epithe ee. Ifa ——— ee ame, eatennten with ex- \revemgery by testimony. Here was a building intended to receive ma- 
ent spirit, and exbibiting good military qualities, fods so much diffi- | .»; i : wei i 2 
culty ia advancing into the territory of the Moors, after a safe pemage jonny of enormous weight; weight which must be estimated not by 
across the Straits and an uoresisted disembarcation, what would be tie | '°"% but by hundreds of tons :—not dead weight, that lies in quiet pres- 
difficulties of a French army, though more formidable in itself, when en- | sure, bat weight in constant oscillating or revolving motion, the vibra- 
countered by a hostile feet in mid-channel, and confronted incessantly | tions of which would shake the solid earth for acres round. Into this 
with rifles and cannon at every step it could take upon our shores? Cer- ‘al ; 
tainly we may assume that invasion is no easy matter, and, with such a | Raieing wate to gum, Sap ear dng, sine Randres pam, cent fae 
start in our favour, it should not be difficult to make it, by our arma- | Of that sex which we all shelter and protect to the best of our ability 








| Look at the circumstances of the case,—those which are known and well | 


ments and preparation, altogether impossible. 
, i 

Removrep QuaRREL BETWEEN THE Emperor Naro.goy any Lorp Cow- 
LeY.— People are talking with bated breath and in whispering accents 
of a conversation which bas recently taken place between Napoleon III. 
and Lord Cowley. When diplomatic duets are sung, the performers ge- 
nerally squeak their shrill trebles and groan their loud basses with closed 
doors ; the great difficulty, therefore, in giving credence to this tale, is 
the conviction that neither Napoleon III. nor Lord Cowley is of a very 
communicative nature. Nevertheless, you are told by thoughtful men 
that the Emperor lately told Lord Cowley that the destinies of France were 
in his (the Emperor’s, not Lord Cowley’s) bands; he alone was able to 
control them. Lord Cowley must be aware that the national animosi- 
ties are aot extinct, and with what ardour the French troops would rush 
to the invasion of England, and how willingly the bourgeoisie would 

y the expense of euch a war. Lord Cowley must be aware of this 
state of things ; it could not bave escaped the observation of +o sagacious 
a statesman ; be must have communicated it to his Government; and 





from even the inevitable evils and sufferings of life, and a large propor- 
tion of them the main support of widowed mothers, impoverished fathers, 
or invalid sisters. Surely it would seem that if ever four walls should 
have been rooted and battressed like the everlasting hills, they 
were the walls of that Pemberton Mill, which last Wednesday's sun rose 
upon, a heap of smoking ruina, a hid i .b which, 
more thao a bauodred buman beings lay crushed and scorched into shapes 
of nameless horror. 

Bat it seems that seourity was, if not the last, yet far from being the 
first desideratum to the builder of this mill. Its tion was 
to the care of an engineer, whose policy seems to have been to spend as 
little money upon it is possible, and have the building keep together till 
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| of this city intermitted their trips, and gentlemen dwelling ia subarbaa 
| villas were subjected to unjust conjugal suspicions by returning to the 

soms of their families at unseemly hours, or not at all. Then through 
| the early part of Wednesday night a warm rain poured down, and the 
| late watcher laid bis head upon his pillow, confident that the floode, 
whose steady monotone lulled him to sleep, would sweep the streets 
clean before his morning walk. But he rose to look through thickly 
falling snow flakes upon the ground already white with its thick wintry 
covering. 

This is not by any means an unusually great or sudden variation of 
weather in this country ; but we believe that it is without a parallel in 
any other. The severity of its tax upon the physical powers can hardly 
be over estimated. Men can endure steady cold and continuous heat of 
a degree even greater than they are ever called to suffer in this country, 
and thrive under it ; but these vicissitudes would seem to sap the vitals 
of any race. The United States—the greater part of them at least—are 
classed among the “ temperate” regions of the earth. But surely tem- 
perate would seem to be a strange misnomer for the climate of a country 
where the thermometer rangee from forty degrees below zero, to one 
bundred above, (we have seen it at one hundred and two in the shade in 
New Hampshire,) and may run through forty of these in twenty-four 
hours. Yet such is the power of adaptation of the haman system, that 
men toughen, though they may not, in the best sense, thrive under these 
sharp physical trials. The English race has lost some of its freshness of 
colour and rotandity of outline in this country ; but yet Americans are 
known the world over for their unflinching and triumphant endurance of 
bodily fatigue, privation, and extremes of heatand cold. They well may 
bear the latter without flinching, if they can live in ordinary health at 
home. For let the American go where he will, he can hardly meet with 
severer tests of his physical endurance than those tu which he is conr- 
stantly put by the vicissitudes of his own fierce and fickle clime. 


Reciprocity in the U. S. Senate. 
The value of the Reciprocity Treaty will soon be discussed in the U.S. 
Senate, on the motion of Mr. Wilson of Massachusetts, who has obtained 





it was out of hishands, The ground on which the building was put up 
was so moist and “ spring-y ” that while it was in course of erection, the 
masons “ got their water from the foot of the foundation wall ;”’ and 


the passage of a Resolution, calling on the Secretary of the Treasury to 
produce the statistics of trade between this country and the British North 
American Colonies, dietinguishiog the trade with Canada from that with 
British Columbia and the Lower Provinces, and also, it is to be presumed, 
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from that with that thriving settlement of the Hadson Bay Company, now | manufacturer has shown even more than his usual shrewdness in reverting to | branch of the tauromachia were somewhat indistinct, I knew it was not 
for some months open to the trade of the world, end especially of this | Abbotsford for his material, for never was there @ more thoroughly drama- | | eae the same thing as buffalo-hanting on the prairies, or as a 
— le Colony of the Red River of the North. It is to be | tic novelist than the “ Wizard of the North. ? Mr. Bourcicault has taken up, | Steeple-chase in Warwicksbire or Yorkshire ; but I could not have defined 
Union—the little 4 i il b lof f the | $0 one of the most dramatic of all the dramatic Waverleys ; one already used | it to save my life, « Perhaps, Monsieur, has never seen c ¢, was the next 
hoped that the result of the discussion will be the removal of some of the | 541, creat bat not wholly well deserved success by Mr. Dibdin, the “ Heart of | Heeine ic, uggetion, and it led very naturally to my enlightenment. 
remaining restrictions on the trade and commerce of a people, divided | y6:1 rothian.” This novel who does not know by heart? Save those of the | yates a hen torture of the quadrupeds, and the indignant dis- 
by a few artificial barriers and slight political differences, bat who should, | « pride of Lammermoor,” no more pathetic series of pictures were ever painted | the place of ie idee the 5, aga ag of - town took 
for all ordinary purposes of buman intercourse, have identical interests. | by the true and sympathising hand of the great Scottish artist. The very name | finitely amusing, and which Thambly submit, pore As rate: ec 
An extension of the Treaty, whereby Colonial ships will be entitled to of the novel has a sound as of melancholy music sung to some antique different soil. A lively young bull was turned into the one and was 
trade in American waters with that freedom which is accorded to Ame- ballad of love and sorrow. The “ Heart of Mid-Lothian” is, indeed, nothing | — i, a number of lively youths armed only with light staves 
rican ships in British waters, is much to be desired ; and this the sense of | better than a vulgar odious stone gaol in Edinburgh city; but one can , pense po my empetee — The fan Consists in provoking the 
justice of the United States Legislature could scarcely withhold against | never fully fix the prosaic fact to the poetic title, and T- | consequences by bya : tote. py ee py gh ag the 
thorough information. nm = ve : ee agent c* a very ne one it is) at barrier for the bull, could easily be veulte ab a nimble-footed jenth— 
on eres od “ hitting upon the best brands for his wares, has done well in preserving it pre- | and none but such would venture upon the field, There was just enough 








A meeting of the board of Delegates from the Benevolent and Emigrant So- | 
cieties of New York was held on Saturday evening, Jan. 7th, at the Cooper Insti- | 
tute, the following Societies having joined the organization, viz :—The German 
Benevolent Society ; the St. George’s Society ; the St. Andrew's Society ; the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick ; the St. David’s Benevolent Society ; the French 


cisely as it stands in his original. It brings the audience together prepared for | danger to make the game piquant; scarcel 


pathos and broad Scotch. 
they should find themselves treated to a considerably disproportionate share of 
the latter article. 

Allowances, of course, ought to be made for the haste with which this spec- 


I can only regret that when once thus convened, | ionuble. One indisereet young fellow did ind 


enough to make it objec- 
narrowly escape a 


catastrophe on the occasion described to me ; but the fault was eatirely 


his own. He bad been breakfasting at some Artesian Delmonico’s, and 
bad partially lost bis wits before coming to the encounter, while retain- 


f St. Ki neve | ing all his courage. Therefore it h ed dt 
Be: lent Society ; the Swiss Benevolent Society ; the Portuguese Hebrew | ,. ( 4 ae te | is refore appened—and I only tell the story as 
Society ; the Scandinavian Benevolent Society ; and a majority being present, | ‘@¢l¢ has been pat upon the stage, Mr. Bourcicault's connexion with Miss it was told me—tbat the youth, when pursued by the ball, tripped and 
the following Officers were elected :— President : Wm. Jeilinghaus, of the Ger- Keene’s Theatre being of the most recent date; and it being also vir- | fell, and the horns of the brute were immediately thrust into the fullest 
man Benevolent ey — Vice-President : Robt. ——, of = 4 George bg tually understood, that he has been compelled to rely in the production | part of his peg top trousers. A great sensation among the spectators! 
Society. — Treasurer rr ya badge | on 2 hang - me ‘lof his drama exclusively upon bis own resources, in the matter of | The buli succeeded in raising and throwing over his head the objest of 
Joseph of the Portuguese Society ; R. Gordon, of the St. Andrew's Society ;| dialogue as well as of tableaux. The skill with which Mr. Boar-| bis attack, but by no means in disentangling himeelf therefrom. His 
and 7.’ Wallack, of the German Society —The permanent office of the board | cicault contrives his scenic effects, and winds up a series of incidents | —_ Se to bring about a summary tors were for some minutes un- 
will be 86 Greenwich St. The board adjourned to meet at the Cooper Institute, | into one st Racial @ 6 ccstbiaiing of cat 5 Wiss Matte, |e and the reader may conceive the mingled sense of the ludi- 
on Saturday evening, Feb. 11, at 8 P. M. to enable any other Societies to join | — ass — si*; crous and the fearful that pervaded the assembly. Finally—for even 
the organization. wailing music, drawn swords, disheveled beauty, tears, and thunderous skies | French cassimere will give way in the end—he, the bull that is, achieved 
lowering grimly over all, is very well known. And it ought to be quite as well | his aim, and threw his unconscious tormentor a summerset, being di- 
; , ; Society. known that to look for a sharp, incisive, vigorous text from a brilliant manipu- | verted from ulterior measures of vengeance by fresh attacks made upon 
A meeting of the *. Goosge 8 Soaey was -» ~ Se be Ieeton a lator of “ flats” and gas-fixtures, costumes and gestures, is just as absurd as it him, while the crest-fallen hero of the adventure was prompily bundled 
ad quate, Seaseey yes ae “es “é a A "’ | would be to expect a Scotch horapipe from Mr. Gladstone, because he is a = 2 poling. To wen Ea this sketch of the eport, fo the humane and 
Walker; Treasurer, R. Bage ; Secretaries, Philip Pritchard, R. J. Cortis ;| capital Chancellor of the Exchequer, and can analyze Homer to the} pithy words of the guardian of the Amphitheatre it does no harm 








St. George's 


Stewards, J. Moulson, Thos. M. Braine, Chas. W. Frederickson, R. J. Cortis ; 
Charitable Committee, Robt. Waller, Philip Pritchard, Thos. M. Braine, Rev 
Geo. C. Pennell (for New York), J. T. Walker, Geo. M. Knevitt, James Napier 
(for Brooklyn) ; Chaplains, Rev. Geo. C. Pennell, Rev. Dr. Hawks, Rev. Dr. 
Vinten ; Physicians, Dr. Pennell, Dr. Beales, Dr. Cooper, Dr. Rotton ; Com 
mitiee of Accounts, C. B. Elleman, Chas. Clifton, J. C. Wells. 


St. George’s Cricket Club. 

A meeting of the St. George’s Cricket Club was held at Windust’s, on Monday 
evening, January 9, when the following officers were elected :— President, R sbt. 
Bage ; Vice-President, A. H. Gibbes; Treasurer, B. B. Tilt; Seeretary, Jas 
B. Bach ; Committee of Arrangements, Robert Waller, John T. Walker, C. 
Vinten, T. Barclay. The annual dinner will take place on Thursday, March 22. 
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delight of Ionian Greeks, There is an ancient adage which critics and the | 


public should bear constantly in mind, if they would avoid doing cruel | the centre of civilization? 


| whatever to the bull, and very little tothe young gentlemen.” 


Now then, Mr. Niblo ; why should you not establish a Tauro-drome in 
he leaning of the day is towards athletic 


injustice, and which warns us not to expect equal excellence in all things | exercise. In England, at preseat, there is a run upon rifle-corps; and 


from one man. 


Admirable Crichtons belong to the same world with | the boldest riders are all bent apon becoming the crackest shots. In New 


Peter Wilkinses’ “ flying women,” and Mr. Bourcicault is no more to be quar- York, I have read since my absence in Europe, that the great En lish 
relied with for his incapacity of writing good English stage dialogue than Miss Eleven have begotten a very rage for cricket. An excellent move this ; 


Agnes Robertson for being born without a “ graundee.”’ If, by the way, any | 
of my readers should be so unfortunate as not to know what a “ 


but then the climate is against it, and the sammer is short, and the game 
is 0 utterly incomprehensible to the gentler sex, who are always prompt 


graundee” is, | to encourage the manly prowess of their admirers. Besides, for lack of 


let them take up Peter Wilkins, and thank me for introducing them to one of a permanent Bude light of adequate strength, we have not yet achieved 
the quaintest and pleasantest hoaxes and fictions in all our wealthy English the desideratum of playing cricket during those special honours when 


literature. 
But this good office will not dispense me from telling them still more fully | 
what sort of a drama it is that Mr. Bourcicault has made of the “‘ Heart of Mid- | 


| the youth of a commercial community fiuds itself prone to relaxation, 


The courses aux taureaux might just as well take place by gas-light and in 
a New York circus, as amid Roman ruins and under the blaze of sansbine. 
The dandies of Broadway have the two main requisites for brilliant suc- 


The positive stagnation of the musical world was scarcely stirred by the Lothian.” Frankly then, let me say that he has thoroughly postponed the dra- | geas in this suggested entertainment. Their pluck may not be doubted ; 
Philharmonic Concert on Saturday, for vhat close corporation, like every other | matic to the spectacular interest of the piece. It may stand as a sort of set-off | and who that has seen them, agile and unwearied in the German or the 
of the same kind, ignores the public, and looks out oaly for its friends, Still,as | or compensation to Mr. Dibdin’s version; the one appealing almost wholly | valse a deux temps, could question their ability to outfoot the fleetest bull 
a matter of art, it was not without its importance, and in a polite way relieved | to the ear, the other almost wholly to the eye. This is to be lamented | that Andalusia itself could supply? I commend the motier then to the 
the tediousness of a musically mute city. ‘The weather, which always sets its | particularly, becanse the dramatic capabilities of the story could hardly | Serious consideration of managers in search of novelties, and to belles 
face against classical music, was peculiarly inauspicious on this occasion, but the | have been better developed than they might have been at this theatre | who would discover what stuff their beaux are made of. 


attendance was not painfully diminished thereby. Subscribers who have paid 
their money, do not possess the blessed privilege of taking their choice as does 
the imperial public ; they must go, or lose what they have paid,—an alter- 
mative which fuils to distress the close corporation, and tends to uphold art 
asa duty. 

The programme was almost as cheerless as the weather ; the leading instra- 
mental items being Schumann’s first symphony and R'chard Wagner's overture 
to “ Faust.” On other occasions we have spoken lengthily of both these works, | 
and although there is always sufficient provocation in a new performance of any 
“music of the future” to launch out into fresh invective, we shall deny 
Ourselves the present opportunity. This much, however, we may add 
for the peace of our mind. Gentlemen of the Committee! ye who look 
so happy and contented in the pink and blue ribbons of your office, if 
we must be handed over to the new school, let it be done with digni- 
fied composure, nd with some of that slow decision for which you are justly 
celebrated. On piece in a prog would plish the object in a mer- 
ciful manner, but two pieces expose you to the imputation of unnecessary cru 
elty. After a symphony Schumann to have an overture Wagner, is, to use the 
affecting expression of an American sufferer, like knocking a man down and 
then dragging bim out tO 4 Worse punishment. Moreover, it is not decent to 





by two such actresses as Miss Agnes Robertson and Miss Laura Keene. The | 
character of Eyfie Deans, with her beauty, her defiant, passionate, way-ward, | 


tion that I know, of those simple, earnest, i it b of w ld) 
which Scott so successfully undertook to portray in Jeanie’s loyal and fearless 





effective gro ipings of the Tolbooth riot, the Trial Scene, and the picturesque | 
something which reminds me over strongly of some marvellous Florentine 
which are fabricated in Roman vicoli, for sale to enthusiastic but economical 


amateurs from Lond n and New York. 
Where the leading characters have been thus slightly dealt with, it is natural 


most conscientious of actors, struggles in vain to galvanize into life and solem- 
nity. The Madge Wildfire of Miss Wells has more of wildness than of fire, and 








slight every other composer, simply because two new names are added to the 


i . casi t an opportunity 0 itted, ite. ot}-bal . 
Philharmonic programme. There was no occasion, gentlemen, to slaughter and | . Bs, compromising array of circumstances. That TR &. oy him | chieftain—which really lasted for several hours, the pair hobnobbing and 


mangle Beethoven, or compel Mr. Satter to play a portion of his concerto in. | o¢ stupidity, in the character of the Laird of Dumbiedikes, must be regarded | smoking with their toes on the fender—the soldier laid before the King 


stead of the whole of it. The composer of the ninth symphony has not yet gone 
out of date. 

It is due to Mr. Eisfeld, the conductor, to state that both pieces were played 
in a technically correct manner. The broad and frequently coarse colouring of 
the new school needs great precision in the “ laying on.” Mr. Eisfeld does not 
exaggerate, and is in this respect superior to Mr. Bergmann, whose passion for 
effect frequently leads him to extremes. But we doubt very much if Mr. Eisfeld 
appreciates so keenly as the latter gentleman the meaning of his composer, 
for all Mr. Eisfeld’s sympathies are with great masters—not great innovators. 
It is a matter of little importance any way, and may very well be left where 
it is. 

The Concert opened with a movement (the Larghetto) from Spohr’s sym- 
phony, the “ Dedication of Sound,” played in commemoration of the death of 
the composer, who was an honorary member of the Society. This and the 


| asthe highest tribate I could pay. He is, indeed, a clever, humorous, not at 
} all extravagant, and, evidently, artistic actor. For the rest, all that Miss Keene 
| can do, and that, we know, is mach, has been done to ripen this fruit, too early 
| plucked. But it had been far more savoury for hanging a while longer on the 
| tree. 

which I trust may gr w into a chronic, revival of the French Oren 
| pretty little place in Broadway. HAMILTON. 

— 
Fditorial Loungings. 

There is no di nying that the spread of rail-road lines on the European 
| continent is a prodigious gain to the traveller. But it bas its drawbacke, 
| and one of them is the increased temptation to slur over points of inter- 

est, while oa the way from one capital to another. The faster we get 
| over the ground, the faster we desire to speed forwards. Thus while I 


“ Auld Reekie,’ would have thrown them out into splendid relief. As it is we see 


} 


I continue to eschew politics, and for several seasons, two of which it 
is sufficient to name. In the first place, with my peculiar views (which 
are not unkuown to some of my readers) the sense of a coming Congress 


heart-breaking, and heart-broken nature is precisely suited to the artistic quali- | weighs heavily upon me—or rather, would do so, did I suffer my mind to 
ties of Miss Keene ; while Miss Robertson upon the stage is the best incarna- | dwell upon it. In the second place, 


There be more things to greet the heart and eyes, 
In Arno’s dome of Art’s most princely shrine. 


soul. Had fall justice been done to the scheme of this lovely moral contrast and | If I shrink with disgust from the prospect of a dozen cold-blooded pro- 
harmony, and to the fair interpreters so happily combined for its exposition, the | fessional kingdom-carvers vay | round a table, and shaping the desti- 


nies of peoples with whom they have nothing whatever in common, there 
is abundant consolation around me, The times are sad ; Florence is so- 
cially dull ; and the Grand Gallery and the Pitti Palace are open yet ; 
and, however it may be with others, I find as regards their contents, and 


carved frame of the sixteenth century, enclosing one of those forty-dollar copies | Art in general, that the charm does not pass away. Raffuelle is so nigh 
of the “ Madonna della Sedia,” or Correggio's “ Adoration of the Virgin,” | at haod, that I scarcely give a thought to Ricasoli; Buonarroti is more 


to me than Buoncompagni. Still, there are strange sights here, when 
one calls to mind the dark intrigues of which Paris is and will be the 
scene, and when one knows the threats that bave been addressed to 
the chosen leader of the Central Italians by the Emperors of Austria and 


to look for a scanty award to the secondary personages of the play. Davie | of France. I mean the King of Sardinia. His standerd waves at this 
Deans, for instance, becomes a very dreary old proser, whom Mr. Fisher, that | momeut from the flag-staff on the Palazzo Vecchio, and in bis name the 


Tuscan government yet issues its official notifications! 
At second-hand from one of Victor Emmanuel’s aides-de-camp, I heard, 


1s Tntensey distressing. Mr. Leeson, upon whom I have never before had | # few days dase, 8 pleasant lteste proof of the utter simplicity of Gari- 


between the King and the guerilla 


his plans for the reformation of the Papacy. “Can’t you enclose a co; 
of it to the Pope, and despatch it by private hand?” said be. “ It will 


| not do to forward it by post, for I wrote to his Holiness three times 


| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 


lately by that conveyance, and never received any answer!’ What 


‘At the other theatres I have nothing to report upon, save upon an acute, | chance can these brave hearts bave against the magicians of diplomacy, 
at their | and their arch-masters who pull the wires? Some of the “ smart arti- 


cls” that I have seen recently in Paris and London papers—showing 
how Italian grapes are to grow out of French thorns, and Venetian figs 
out of Austrian thistles—are disreputable to the age in which we live. 
Yet I daresay they will fiod an echo in New York, The writers will be 
pronounced clever fellows, and it will be eaid for the hundredth time 
that all is for the best in this best of all possible worlds. 

Florence, Dee. 14th, 1859. Ww. Y, 
—_—_—S———— 


Fatio and Fancies. 


overture to ““ Oberon,” weng de: idedly the most enjoyable orchestral pieces ot| found, not Jong since, a emall berd of English and American tourists | The Queen is still at Osborne, The severe weather bas not prevented 
the evening. But the special triamph was achieved by Mr. Satter—a pianist rusbing Southwards by express train from Paris to Marseilles, I met none | ber Majesty, the Prince Consort, and the Princesses from crossing in the 
Who is not altogether new to our readers. This gentleman played two move-| of them exploring the vast Palace of the Popes at Avignon ; none cross- | Fairy to Portsmouth, nor from taking walks and drives in the grounds of 
ments from Beethoven's Concerto, in E flat,—the slow movement faultlessly, the | ; , g the exquisite Pont du Gard, one of the most complete and most pic- Osborne. The — of New “yrpery © is to meet on the 
other not quite so well. Mr. Satter’s speciality is expression—a very rare qua- . lics of the Roman Empire : t 9th of February. At St. John we are sorry to see that small pox is rife. 
lity in modern pianists —for remarkable as is bis execution, it is as nothing | preter aye mere ae " Ni ree 8 i porters. Ge | ————The Toronto Globe, St. Jobn, N. B. Presbyterian, Boston Courier 
@ompared with this leading characteristic of style. In the slow movement there arcades of me ralngge A Pe a wt as . aver before | and Buffalo Courier = bent is se gen improve = \ppoqreghionty 
was opportunity for all the expressive forces of a poetic imagination, and they its architectural gem, the Maison Carrée ; none solving antiquarian prob- | or otherwise, and ev negyy Sows amount of prosperity which it is pleasant 


: : : P es: towi to record. T of the Thames and Tyne, Mr. Robert 
Were brought into play with a delicacy which we hive never heard equalled. | lems at Arles 3 and —— pro ae ® — — — on Chambers, has challenged the Champion of the fludson, Mr. Joseph Ward, 
The subsequent movement was not quite so good, Mr. Satter being deficient in | the many specimens of female beauty that range the streets of that same | (, 4 trial of skill on this river. This challenge, it is said, Mr. Ward bas 


the vigorous distinctness which is so prominent a feature in the playing of | Old town, equally noted for its souvenirs of a past age and its pretty wo- | promptly and eagerly accepted.——_——Mr. Buckle, the author of the 








our countryman, Mr. Mills, and which raises the latter gentleman to the fore- 
most rank of living pianists. Force and distinctness are not wedded in Mr. Sat- 
ter’s execution, and hence the objection which we urge to the quick movement 
of the Concerto in question. The performance, however, was 80 good as a whole, 
that it was a matter of regret with every one that the entire Concerto was not 
given. In the second part, Mr. Satter played a polonaise of his own composition, 


quaint productions called “ Fackeltanze,” than for any absolute merit in a 
pianoforte point of view. It was beautifully rendered, and secured (like the Con- 
certo) an encore. The supplemental pieces thus elicited were, a “ Minuet,” by 
Mozart, and an improvisation on a theme from “ Oberon”—the latter rather 
weak than otherwise. 

Madame Anna Bishop was the vocalist, and gave abundant satisfaction to the 
audience. 

— 


DBvranta. 

Decidedly we are to have nothing new this season but new adaptations of old 
novels. Even the “sensation” piece of the dramatic year proves on being 
dragged into the courts to be an elopement from the realm of fiction of one of 
Capt. Mayne Reid’s numerous family. I do not say this, remember, by way of 
objection, for a really dramatic adaptation of a good novel is a novelty in its 
way, and demands ability enough in the adaptor to warrant a hearty admiration 
from the audience. Shakespeare did an immense business in this kind, as we 
all know, and the only material difference between the author of “ Romeo and 
Juliet,” and the last reconstructor of one of Dickens's or Balwer’s or Thackeray's 
novels lies perhaps in the fact that Shakespeare’s plays have kept the novels 
which suggested them from passing into utter and abs lute oblivion, while the 
novels of Dickens, Thackeray or Bulwer lend to the plays which have issued 
from their loins whatever of vitality they may any of them possess. 

Oar latest arrival owns however, neither of these illustrious sires. It is the 
woof of Mr. Dion Bourcicault ‘upon the warp of Sir Walter Scott, Possibly the 


men of to-day. My indacement to a renewal of acquaintance with these 
| various places and objects was to show them to an inexperienced tra- 
veller ; and I only meution them in this way, becaase I doubt whether 





| stream of travel sets towards Italy. 


| some or all of them are not apt to be passed-by unheeded, when the | merely to settle the pee) What is a blasphemous publication? 
With one exception, however, I | The story about the 


“ History of Civilization in England, bas been sued for publishing a blas- 
| phemous or anti-religious libel. His reference to Christianity in that work 


has been so construed, It is not impossible that the object of this action is 





rand Truok Railway's eyeless axes seems to have 


gleaned nothing of information that is not already chronicled in the | originated with a paper called the Railway Review, and is pronounced by 
guide-books ; and that one piece of information I only set down, because | the Montreal Gazetle to be, what it seemed, “ without a shadow cf truth for 
remarkable more for a close imitation of Meyerbeer’s style,as exhibited in those | I think it contains a hint that may be made practically useful in certain | its foandation.”,———It will be remembered that there appeared cer- 


| enterprising circles of New York. 


| tain letters in the London Globe from its correspondent at Paria, concern- 


| We were in the Arena at Arles. [t was a splendid day—barring the | ing the Newfoundland Fisheries, and making allegations of a serious 


| Mistra),—that windy nuisance, which, as it eddied through the antique and 
| ample Roman corridors, brought to my recollection certain North-West- 


far too cold for sentimentalising or tracing measurements. 


had lately taken place within a boarded fence that now encloses the arena, 


more fresh than the ruins whereon we stood, sunning ourselves and crouch- 
ing oat of the wind’s way. Arles, it appeared, had been favoured with 
a ball fight, real Spanish matadors doing the beastly honours ; but to the 
credit of the city, be it said, the spectacie was received with intense dis- 
approbation. The gentle Provencale, whose tastes are more Italian than 
Spanish, could not brook the sport dear to their fair Empress who sets 
fashions iu Paris. Indeed, the beauteous Eugenie, I fear, will hold them 
to be the merest milk-sops, for when the grand climax of a disembow- 
elled horse was exhibited before them, the Arlesians, male and female— 
io place of shouts of triumphant approval—gave vent to loud cries of 
shame avd execratioo, and Tu short hissed the Spanish heroes incontineat- 
ly from the scene of their performance. 

But what has all this todo with the future of New York, it may be 
asked by any reader of these rambling remiviscences. Stay, a moment ; 
I am only at the commencement. [, too enquired if this were all. “ By 
no means, Sir,” was the reply. “ We had then the real courses aux taureauz, 
and excellent they were.” Now I must own that my notions of this 











guardian, it seemed, bad not latterly bad mach chance of exercising his | discharged.—— i i 
vocation, and bis tongue was too nimble to be frozen. And co at it be | dent ata marriage ceremony. The bridegroom, who appeared in a kind 
went, Only, being himself more interested in certain proceedings that | of military costume, at the conclusion of the service drew bis sword, and 


| character 


ainst persons in authority in the Island. A local paper, 
| the Newf 


nder, charged the Hon. Mr. Tobin with instigating these 


ers experienced on a fine March day in Union Square. [n fact, It was | letters, who thereupon sued the proprietor of the paper for libel. The 
Bat the | case has been tried, but the jury being unable to agree on a verdict, were 


———tThe Toronto Leader records an extraordinary inci- 


handing it to the bride said, “I now authorize you, my dear wife, to 


than in historical or legendary lore, his sabject was by many centuries | plunge this naked eword ia my breast, in case you find me uvfaithful to 


the marriage tie now taken place between me and you, as unworthy of a 
moment’s longer existence, henceforth you will bave this sword placed at 
the head of your bed at your service!” —_-——The public debt of Bos- 
ton is $9,670,890. The taxation is equal to one per cent. on the vaina- 
tion. The Rich d Enquirer cowcludes an intelligent criticiem 
of tbe Rifle Corps movement in England, with the belief that it is an in- 
teresting but trifling epjsode of the t armaments of Eurcpe, and 
that the safety of Great Britain still consists in her ships as of old. 

—The Cornhill Magazine suggests, “ what a strange fate is that 
which bas befallen Mr. é. P. R. James, the veteran novelist! He is 
H. M. Consul General in Venice, the only city in Europe where the fa- 
| mous‘ Two Cavaliers’ cannot by any possibility be seen riding togetber.” 
———The “ Catholic Publishing ard Bookselling Company, Limited,” 
is bringing out in fortnightly numbers, at a very low price, William 
Cobbeti’s “ History of the Protestant Reformation in England and Ire- 
land,” to show “ how tbat event bas impoverished the main — of the 
poople in these countrier,”—-—— Dr. Cullen publishes his opinion that 
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“ Probably Lord Macaulay’s saying will be verified, and the Roman Pon- 
tiffs will be still seated on their thrones, still reign over the patrimony 
of St. Peter, when some New Zealander will sit on a broken arch on Lon- 
don bridge, sketching the rains of Westmiaster Abbey (sic, in orig.) and 
the surrounding buildings.” Ik is to be feared the New Zealander’s view 
of the Abbey, like Dr. Cullen’s remembrance of Macaulay, will be some- 
what imper ect. —A flight of stone steps, leading under the bath, 
has been discovered at the Roman villa at Carisbrook, in the Isle of 
Wight. They are supposed to lead to the flue under the floor of the 
hypocaust, and may probably be in communication with a furnace. 
—— Apropos of the loss of the Royal Charter on @ lee shore, @ correspon- 
dent suggests that, as to be lost ou a lee shore implies that the wind 
blows from the sea to the shore, nothing in effect would be easier than 
to coustruct an extempore kite, by means of a couple of sticks, arranged 
like the letter X, and to stretch on these a napkin, a silk handkerchief, 
or a fragment of sail. What boys term a bellyband is then to be at- 
tached, a tail also to steady the light machine, and a cord—and bere is 
s complete means of communicating with the shore.— At present, so 
far as we know, says the Spectator, Rochdale alone enjoys the preeminent 
position of refusing to arm in defence of the freedom and independence 
of England. A public meting there has agreed with a Mr. John Ash- 
worth, that the rifle movement is the result of groundless panic. 
The Leeds Chamber of Commerce have adopted a memorial to Lord Joha 
Russel! condemning the conduct of Mr. Bruce in bis dealings with the Chi- 
nese, and praying that everything may be done to avoid a war and effect 
a peaceful adjustment of differences.—-——The manufactures of Black- 
barn have resolved to build a new Exchange. —-——When the Queen 
visited Pearhyn Castle, the members of the Penrbya Choral Society sang 
before the royal family. The Queen was so pleased with the efforts of 
the choristers that she has presented a silver = to the Society through 
the Honourable Mr. Pennant, of Peorbyo Castle. —M. de Lamar- 
tine’s paternal estate of Monc-aax, near Macon, is advertised for sale by 
auction at the Chamber of Notaries in Paris on February 7tb. The upset 
ice is fixed at 1 .000,000fr. (£40,000.)————-A deputation from the 
eac+ Society, on the subject of our present relations with China, have 
bad an loterview with Lord John Russell. It is to be hoped the interview 
will not be followed as was an interview of a similar deputation with the 
Jate Emperor of Russia. —The Dehi Gaztte says that “the Bara 
Raja is going to tarn Christian and marry the daughter of one of the 
section writers, of the government secretariat. The Rajab of Koopoor- 
thulla set the example by marrying a young Coristian lady, and it seems 
others are going to follow it.”-—— Nearly £400 have been subscribed 
for the statue to Dr. Isaac Watts, in the public park at Southampton, Dr. 
Watts’ native town. Mr. Lucas, the sculptor, has commenced the statue, 
which will be above life-size, and with the pedestal will stand nearly 20 
feet high. About £200 more is required to be subscribed by the public. 
-At the general election lately held in Victoria, Australia, Alex- 
ander Keefer, Exq., a Canadian barrister, was retaroed by a majority of 
upwards of 500 votes over his opponent, as one of the members of the 
Legislature. —A guo weighing thirty-five tons, four feet 
in diameter and nineteen and a-half feet long, has been recently cast 
at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, on the plan of Lieut. Rodmaon.——— 
Spars are sent from Paget Sound to Asia, the Sandwich Islands, Au 
lia, and to the navies of Eagland and France. 
ens, Congressional Delegate from Washiagton Territory, states that 
“within one mile of the shores of the Sound there is more timber than 
ean be found on all the tributaries of all the waters of Maine.’ 
The Kiog of the Belgians has just passed his —— birth day.—— 
——The various works at the floral hall, Covent Garden, are now beiog 
carried out with a considerable amount of vigour. It is announced 
that the King of Bavaria has just appointed Baron Liebig president of 
the Academy of Sciences, in place of the venerable M. Tiersch, who re- 
signed the office ou account of bis great age. Punch gives a new 
turs to an old question. There is a brisk fire of letter-writiog just now 
about “ Works of Art fouod in the Drift.” The question we should feel 
inclined to osk is not, * Are there many Works of Art in the Drift ;”’ but 
“Is there a Drift in many Works of Art ?’”-—-——A curious little vol- 
ume, entitled “ Writing Tables, with a Calendar,” printed in 1604, was 
included in the sale of a London library lately. This is one of the earli- 
est of those old table- books alluded to by Shakspeare, and supp!anted by 
the modera diaries. After an active competition, the volume sold for £14 





stra- 


Sig. Albert Mario (husband of the well-known ci devant Miss Jessie | 


White) bas published at Milao a pamphlet entitled “ Italia e Francia,” 
which is very bard upon Louis Napoleon. The book is said to have been 
© revised” by Joseph Magziul.————The London Leader is to be turned 
iotoa weekly collection of Essays, and to add to its name that of Saturday 
Analyst. 1: is presumed that this is the result of a desire on the part 
of certala influential public men to oppose the views of the Saturday Re- 
view.———— Madame Favoy Loviot, a kind of French Ida Pfeiffer, who 
Jately retarned from Iudia and China, bas given the narrative of her ad- 
ventures iu the latter country in a volume which has been issued this 
week, entitled “* Les Pirates Chinois.” —Among the pamphlets re- 
cently published at Paris, one eutitled “ La Paix de Zurich et le Nou- 
veau Coagrds Européan,’’ which is said to come from the pen of a Rus- 
sian nobleman, M. de Tobibatetef, ts creating some senration. It advo 
cates an Anglo- Russian alliance for the settlement of the affairs of Italy. 
———— A well-known German writer, M. Rudolf Gottschall, bas pub. 
Vished a new Life of Napoleon IIL. from what are once more stated to be 
“ seeret sources.” He calls the French Emperor a “ Robespierre on 
borsebuck,” and draws a lengthened parallel between bim and Tiberias. 


——__ 


Ovituary. 


Lorp Camperpowy.—His lordebip, although not quite the fatber of | 


the Upper House, was one of the very oldest members, having taken bis 
seat soon after he attained his majority in 1806, and sat, we believe, in 
sixteen Parliaments. He was the eldest surviving son of the celebrated Ad- 
mira! Lord Viscount Duncan, K B. Lord Duncan had four sons, of whom 
two died in his lifetime. His third son, Robert Dandas Duncan-Haldane, 


The Hon. Isaac I. Stev- | 


ss SHe Albion. 








Tue Ricut Hon. H. Frrznoy, M.P. ror Lewes.—The death of the 
Right Hon. Henry Fitzroy, M.P., took place on the 24th ult. at Brighton. 
| The Hon. Henry Fitzroy was a son of the second Baron Southampton, 
|and only brother and heir presumptive of the present lord. He was 
born in 1807, At 24, bowever, he was retarned for Great Grimsby, 
| Lincolnshire. In 1834 he unsuccessfully contested Lewes, for which he 
| was returned for 1837, and for which be has since sat in Parliament. Io 
| 1846 be became a Lord of the Admiralty in Sir R. I’eel’s government. 
| In 1852, he became Under-Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
| and remained in that position till February, 1855. In March of the same 
year he was appointed Chairman of Committees of the House of Com- 
|mons. Under the present Government he became President of the Board 
of Works, which office he held up to the time of his decease. 

As a member of Parliament, Mr. Fitzroy will be remembered by 
acts, regulating the London cabe, and protecting females from brutal 
assaults, Of a still more valuable character was the act extending the 
jurisdiction of the County Courts from £20 to £50. 


In London, Sarah, the only daughter of the late Isaac Disraeli, Esq., of Bra- 
denham, Bucks, author of « Curiosities of Literature.’—At London, the 
Dowager Lady Graham, widow of the late Sir Robert Graham, Bart., of Esk, 
Cumberland, in her 71st year.—In London, T. Partiger Dickenson, Esq., Retired 

| Commissioner of H. M. Customs, aged 76.—At Brotherton, in his 78th year, 

| David Scott, Esq., of Brotherton, Kincardineshire.—At his residence, Batheal- 
ton Court, the Ven. C. A. pea D.D., nineteen years Archdeacon of Bath, 
aged 80.—At Carobane, county Tipperary, Sir Henry Warren.—At Point de 
Galle, where he was holding the Sessions of the Supreme Court, Sir W. Carpen 
ter Rowe, Chief Justice of the Island of Ceylon.—Iu London, T. Green, Esq , in 
his 73d year, formerly of Covent-garden Theatre.— At Monkstown, Dublin, Capt. 
W. Barron Stanton, late of the 91st Regt.—R. Peachey Gresham, Lieat. R. N.— 
In London, Mr. Thomas Bellingham, in his 68th year.—In London, Richard 
Lloyd, Esq., Commr. R. N.—At Manchester, Mr. G. Anthony, artist, and knowa 
there as a critic over the name of “ Gabriel Tinto.”.—At De Wittville, C. E. 
James Davidson, Esq., J. P.—At Baltimore, Isaac Manroe, Esq., founder of the 
Patriot newspaper.—German literature has sustained a loss by the death of 
William Grimm, the younger of the celebrated brothers. He was in his 74th 
year. 





Appotutnteuts. 
Sir H. S. Keating, Knt.,to be a Justice of Common Pleas, vy. Sir R. B. 
Crowder, Kat., dec.—W. Atherton, Esq., Q.C., to be Solicitor-General. 


Arup. 
THE MILITARY MEASURES OF 1860. 


t, some of which will be found in the fol- 
lowing array ative or executive measures more or less dis- 
tinetly gmentation of the numerical strength of th: 
| regular army.—New cavalry regulations, involving a reduction of the 
price of commissions, reduction of the financial burdens of outfit, stricter 
surveillance by commanding officers.—The remodelling of the militia.— 
| Removal of our great arsenal from Woolwich to Weedon ; accompanied 

probably by the appointment of civilians as heads of departments, on the 
precedent afforded by the appointment of Sir William Armstrong. Sub- 
sidiary to this will be the manufacture of improved artillery, small-arms, 
and ammunition.—The further development of the navy.— Fortification : 

a large grant to defray the expense of works for the defence of our dock- 

yards and ports.—The reorganisation of the Indian army.—The reform 

| of the whole war department, including the Horse Guards.—Regulations 
| to facilitate the establishment and management of the volunteers. 

| With regard to other measures of greater moment, the public has been 

| informed that the Defence Commission have reported in favour of adopt- 

| ing instant measures for the protection of our dockyard:, and have sug 
gested an expenditure which looks startling at first sight—ten millions— 
| but which, on reflection, our readers will perceive can hardly be expended 
iu one year, aod therefore will not constitute an immediate drain oa our 

| resource: 8 

| Two questions in our list will demand from our Government great 

| foresight to avoid futare evils, and great delicacy in treating existing 

| interests They are—the great War Department—hbow shall the Horse 
| Guatds be made to harmonise with it? The Indian Army—shall its Eu- 

ropean force consist of British regiments of the line alone, or of line re- 
| giments and local troops? The Indian question presses for settlement. 

Whether the wise plan of having a permanent local European force and 
| @ changing force of line regiments, or the uowise plan of having an army 
| of regiments of the line, be adopted, it will be necessary to augment the 
| t is said that 10,000 men will be added by 


| Great ch 





ges are i 
of heads of legial 
d:—An 





| regular force at our disposal. 
| raising the service companies of the regiments not in India from 100 to 

120 men. Will the necessary additions stop bere ? 
Another serious evil is under treatment 1 the Minister of War. There 

are sixty cornetcies vacant ic the cavalry of the liae! Why? Because 
| those young gentlemen who can afford to indulge in the shameful extra- 
| vagauce of cavalry officers will not submit to an examination ; while 
| those who would undergo the very simple tests now appli cannot 
| stand the expense involved in the acceptance of a comar \. vern- 
| ment, it ic oaiet, wil! propose that in future cavalry officers should not be 
compelled to keep two chargers ; and that the regulation price of a ca- 
| Valry commission should be reduced to a level with that of an infantry 
commission. These are good measures as far as they go ; but the great 
| reform required is a reform which will ensure tolerably good command- 
| ing officers ; men who can rule and who will rule ; aud who will reso- 
lutely stand out against expensive habits. The vacant places in the ca- 
| valry exist, in part, because the style of living, in every sense, in a 
| cavalry barrack, is below the standard demanded by society. 

Then, among the a 

the militia question. The militia should be established on a permanent 
footing as a reserve force, and solely as a reserve force. It is the consti- 
tutional means for the defence of the country, and should include in its 
ranks those persons who have some local standing, and whose views of 
| life do not permit them to enter the line. It should be in such a state of 


| 


military reforms, in the front rank stands | 


succeeded to the family estates, and to the honours achieved by the great | efficiency, that in a moment of emergency the whole, or nearly the whole 
victory off Camperdown on the 11th of October, 1797, when the scheme | force on paper, should be found in the ficid, ready to act with the regu- 
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that the goverament intends raising second battalions to all the regi- 
ments up to and includiag the 35th (Royal Sussex) Regiment.——A 
large party of wounded and disabled non-commissioned officers and men 
belonging to various regiments serving in India, arrived at Fort Pitt Hos- 
pital, Chatham, on the 22nd ult., from Madras, in the troop ship Earl of 
Hardwicke. he Gazette reports that the British army in the 
dency is in an excellent state of health.—_—A complimentary ad- 
ress, accompanied by a silver tea service, was presented to Quarter- 
Lae sf Gamble, of the 62d Regt., by some of bis friends in Halifax 
ately. _ 

War-Orrice, Dec. 20.—6th Drag Gds: Surg Sinclair, Staff, to be Surg, v 
Moline, ex. 7th Lt Drags: Capt Wilkinson, 9th, to be Capt, v Bulkeley, ex ; 
Lt Giles, 14th, to be Lt. 8th: Capt Napier, 11th, to be Capt, v Montagu, ex 
Cor Goldsworthy to be Lt, y Haymes, dec. Milit Train: Capts Miller, L TC 
and Harris, h-p Unatt, to be Capts; Lts Watson, James, Pettigrew h-p L T 
Corps, and Malley h-p Unatt, to be Lts; Lt Cammin to be Adjt. Coldstrm Gds: 
Lt and Capt and Bvt-Maj Lord Bingham, to be Capt and Lt-Col, v Burdett, ret; 
En and Lt Burnell to be Lt and Capt; the Hon Vesey Dawson to be Ea and Lt. 
15th Ft: Lt Dickson to be Capt, v Robinson, ret; Ea Luck to be Lt. 18th: Lt 
Vicars, 61st, to be Capt, v Hallowes, transf to 25th. 25th: Lt Young, 6lst, to 
be Capt. 29th: En Boycott to be Lt. 36th: Lt Le Mesurier to be Inst of Musk. 
58th: En Jones to be Lt. 59th: En Macnamara to be Lt, vStatham, ret. 60th: 
En De Robeck, 8th, to be En. 61st: En Fane to be Lt. 64th: Qtmr-Serg Ross 
to be Qumr, v Sears, ret on h-p. 76th: Cor Packwood, h-p late L T Corps, to be 
Qtmr. Slst: Byt-Maj Flanagan to be Maj, v Byt-Lt-Col Alian ; Lt Lowe to be 
Capt; En Warren to be Lt. 100th: Lt Coulson to be Capt, v Lake, ret; Eo 
Moorsom to be Lt. 2d WI Regt: Lt Belamy to be Capt, v Scott, ret. Ceylon 
Rifles: Bvt-Maj Vanderspar to be — v Campsie, ret ; Lt Hervey to be Capt ; 
En Mesham to be Lt. Royal Canadian Rifles: Ea Bambrick itchell, Royal 
Newfoundland Companies, to be Lt, v Anse!l,cashiered by sentence of a General 
Court Martial. Royal Newfoundland Companies: Serg-Maj Cavanagh to be Ea. 
Invalid Depot (Chatham): Capt De Teissier, h-p 6th Ft, to be Capt, v Pope, 
ex.—Brevel. Maj-Gen Sir Wm Manstield, K.C.B, to have local rank of Lt-Gen 
in China. Lt-Col Hopkios C.B, R M, to be A.D.C. to the Queen, with rank of 
Col. Lt-Col Congdon, ret f-p R M, to have honry rank of Col. Bvt-Maj Todd, 
14th Lt Drags, to be Lt-Col. Maj Evans, 9th Bombay N I, to be Lt-Col. Maj 
| Montgomery, ld4th Bombay N I, to be Lt-Col. Capt De Teissier, to be Maj an 

Lt-Col. Capt Crowe, 10th Ft, to be Maj. Capt Bannister, 2d Bombay Lt Cav, 
to be Maj. Capt Macgowan, 10th Bomay N I, to be Maj. On Soppitt, 12th 
Bombay N I, to be Maj. Capt Birch, 3lst Bombay N I, to be Maj. Quartermr 
Sears, 64th Ft, ret on =e: to have honry rank of ee xt. Promotions consequent 
on the death of Lt-Gen Hamilton, Col 82d Regt Maj Gen Sir J C Chatterton, 
Bart, Col 5th Lt Drags, to be Lt-Gen ; Bvt-Col Pole t» be Maj-Gen ; Bvt-Lt-Cal 
Halliday, Maj 36th Ft, to be Col; Bvt-Maj Hon Fenton Freke, Capt b-p Unatt, 
to be Lt-Col; Capt Bayly, 8th Ft, to be Maj.—There are also severa! promotions 


in the Indian army gazetted. 
Navup. 


Hospirat Surrs ror Curxa.—The first of these vessels, the Melbourne, 
is now lying in Deptford Creek, and is being fitted out with all possible 
rapidity, so as to be ready to start as early us possible in the new year, 
She is a five ship of about 1,500 tons, with auxiliary steam power 
(screw). 

The manner in which the Melbourne is being now fitted up as an hospi- 
tal ship. exbibits a marked improvement in the hospital service of the 
old wars, as well as on the Crimean ships, even after our first awfal les 
son. The whole of the gun deck, equivalent to the main deck in a line- 
of battle ship, is thrown into one vast “ sick bay” from stem to stern, and 
is fitted with about 150 berths for sick or wounded soldiers, and every- 
thing that modern experience and the most anxious solicitude could sug- 
gest is being done to render the position of the poor invalids from the 
moment they come on board as comfortable as possible. The berths are 
three feet wide by eight feet in length, and there being only one tier all 
through, there is ample room for the free circulation of air both above 
aud below them, and wide pasrages between each row, permit free pas- 
sage to the attendants to and from the bedaides. 

Particular attention bas been paid to the ventilation. Besides the 
ports with which the ship’s sides are pierced, there are mach larger ones 
at stem and stern, and everywhere that a partition is required it is made 
of perforated sinc, so that the fresh air may have no obstruction. In 
addition to this a system of skilfully arranged tubing communicates with 
all the beds, and also with the galley fire, in order that a draught may 
always be maintained. In the centre of the “ bay,” and immediately 
under a large skylight, is placed the surgery, with fall appurtenances for 
the medical dispenser, and, in the eentre,a table for operations. The 
sick or wounded soldiers who may be unable to walk on board will be 
gently lowered through the opening above, and placed at once in the 
beds with which the surgery is surrounded on every side. The main 
cabin, which is uuder the poop, is being fitted up for sick or wounded 
officers, bat, except in the situation, there is no difference in the amount 
of comfort provided, between these berths and those on the main deck 
which are allotted to the men. 

The Melbourne and a sister ship which is to follow her immediately are 
to follow the men of war as closely as possible, and on receiving the in- 
valids on board to proceed at once with them to the permanent hospital. 
The ship being full six feet between decks under the beams, it is ——~ 
od thet with the ar ts above ted, the passag t 
poor fellows will be rendered as easy a3 it is possible to make it under 
the circumstances, In addition to the arrangements for surgical and 
medical treatment, there is also ample provision for a liberal dietary. 
On deck ovens for baking are fitted up, and a large apparatus for 
tilling sea water. There are also a wash-house, laundry, lavatories, and 
water-closets—every convenience in short that could possibly be pro- 
vided on board ship, or perhaps in the best ordered hospital on shore.— 
Daily News. 





Tus “ Nive” ty a Gate.—The Nile, 90, bas met with a great mish 
| She was ordered to Halifax, but when she reached the Bank of Newfou 
| land she was so disabled that her Captain, Wilmot, resolved to put back 
| for repairs. Her rudder was damaged so as to be almost useless. She 
| pat into Cork, and ber rudder being temporarily secured, she steamed off 

for Plymouth. “On Wednesday week accordingly she steamed out, but 
| during the night was exposed to the fury of the gale which, amounting 
| almost to a hurricane, thea raged. The iron bands which were put to 











of an invasion of Ireland by 40,000 troops under General Hoche, perished 
with the Dutch fleet, which, as the fruite of “ that great day’s renown,” 
was either destroyed or captured. The late peer chose his place from 
the first, with the Whig opposition, but seldom spoke in Parliament till | 
1820, when he took some active part in the trial of Queen Caroline. In 
1827, Mr. Canning’s death prevented his accepting office under that Mi- 
vister with Lord Lansdowne. Io 1830-31 his fordsbip was prominent in 
the discussions in the House of Peers upon the Scotch Reform Bill; and 
on the Coronation of William IV. he was elevated to the rank of an earl- 
dom, the King, as his own special act, and as a tribute to the memory of 
the first peer, adopting the unusual step, in the case of a new creation, of | 
giving Lord Camperdown’s brother and sisters the rank of earl's child- 
ten, Of late years Lord Camperdown has not taken much part in public | 
life, and beyond the ample circle of attached relations friends, who 
thared bis genial hospitality, was best kaown amongst bis own thriving 
tenantry and his neighbours in the country, by whom he was generally | 
beloved and respected. | 
Lord Camperdown married, in 1805, Janet, daughter of Sir Hew Dal- | 
_ rymple, Bart., of North Berwick and Tantalion Castle, in East Lothian, 
who still survives with two sons and two daughters. His lordship is 
succeeded by bis eldest son, Viscount Duncan, M. P. for the county of | 
Forfarsbire, who was born in 1812, and married in 1839 Julia, eldest 
daugh'er of Sir George and the Hon. Lady Philipps, of Weston House, 


| 
| 


Warwickebire, by whom he bas two sons, the elder of whom is Robert, | 


now Viscouut Duncan, of Balliol College, Oxford, and the second 


George, is now at Evon. Lord Duncan's only daughter was lately mar- 
tied to Lord Abercromby. 


| secure the rudder burst, and the vessel could not by any means be got to 
lars and fulfil all the duties which pertain to the profession of a| Wear. The storm blew right against her, and she was driven withio 
soldier. Certainly the last use to which a good militia should be put is| 2ine miles of the shore at Bantry, so close that the breakers could be 
the first to which our revived militia has been put—namely, that of| Plainly beard lashing the rocks, and at one time, ou a cast of the lead 
being a “nursery to the lines. Efficiency under such circumstances is | being taken, there were only seven feet of water under her keel. Six- 
impossible. The right sort of men will with reluctance enlist in a regi-| teen fires were lighted, all steam was got up, and every effort was made 
ment, when it may be called out to-day and disembodied to-morrow, or | to force the ship against the win. This was so far successful that she 
called out, kept embodied, and employed exactly as if it were a regiment | Was kept from ranuing ashore, bat oa © the disabled state of the 
of the line. Looking to the treatment of the militia since 1852, and es-| Tudder, she could not be worked up to her destination, but drifted away 
pecially to the uncertainty attending service in its ranks, no one can be | into the Atlantic Ocean. After running ip this hopeless way uatil noon 
surprised that there are nine hundred commissions vacant. Gentlemen | 00 Friday, it was resolved to put the vessel about and make for Cork 
will not join a force which is neither a regular force nor Properly a mi- | harbour. This was accordingly carried into effect, but so far had the 
litia ; and colonels Will not take pains with their corps if balf their men | *bhip been driven that, notwithstanding steam being used and all sailsset 
are to be seduced away at any moment by recruiting sergeants. More- | with a fine breeze aft, it was Sanday morniog before she made this bar- 
over, the system of recruiting for the militia is so bad that no command. | Sour, and she went into Ballycotton Bay before she could be got to wear. 
ing officer can be sure that bis men will come when be calls for them.— | From the time the vessel left Cork until ber retarn she did not make 
s thirty miles on her proper course, and for sume time ou Wedoesday night 
so fearfully did she roll and so much water weat down ber batches that 
Tue Inpian Anwy.—Some important changes in the staff of the army | it was nearly five feet high on the lower deck. Nothing but the unflinch- 
of India are about to be made. Lord Clyde, as is well known, is about | ing gallantry of the Captain and steadfast devotion of the crew could 
to return to England, to enjoy bis well-earned repose. Sir Henry So- | have saved the vessel during the night of Wedaesday, which was really 
merset bas completed his period of service as Commander-in-Chief of the | dreadful. Captain Wilmot bas been appointed to the Sanpariel 70, aad 
troops in the Bombay Presidency, and Generals Beresford and Cragie | the crew of the Nie will be turned over to her.—London paper, 17th ult. 
| are about resigning their divisional commands in the Madras Presidency | _ 
for a similar reason. It is already settled that Sir Hugh Rose succeeds| The Castor, 36, sailiug frigate, belonging to the reserve in ordinary at 
Lord Ciyde in the chief command, and that Sir William Mansfield be | this port, is to proceed to the River Thames, and the sailing frigate Bril- 
comes Commander-io-Chief at Bombay, in the room of Sir Henry Somer- | liant, 26, also attached to the reserve in the Medway, to be seat to the 





Mejor-General Malcolm, ©.B., and Major-General Spencer, C.B., will 
Lorp Hoitanp.—The death of Lord Holland occurred at Nuples. The | succeed Major-Generals Beresford avd Cragie in the Madras commands, 
deceased, Henry Edward Fox, Baron Holland of Holland, county Lin- | #4 that Major-General Canyngbame. C.B., will proceed to the Bombay 
cola, and Baron Holland of Foxley, county Wilts, was oaly son of Henry, | Command now held by Sir Hagh Rose.—Globe. 

third baron, by his marriage with Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Richard eae 

Vaseall. The deceased peer was born 7th March, 1802. and married 9th} A namber of gans are to be erected at Fort George on the newest 
May, 1535, Lady Mary Augusta Coventry, only daughter of the late Ear! | principle, and will command the Moray Firth as wel! as a large district 
of Coventry. The late lord entered the diplomatic service in July, | of couatry round about.—Shortly after the returo of her Majesty and 


whence he 
July Is: 


there til April, 1838. when bis lordship was appointed Minister Pleni | Recruiting is now actively proceeding, for the purpose of raising the re- 
poteatiary to the Germanic Confederation. Having beld that post up to | quisite number of men for the formation of the 15 new batteries, by which 
December the same year, be removed to Florence, where he was resident | the regiment of Royal Artillery is ordered to be immediately augmented. 
miuister up to June, 1846, when, on vacating that post at the Court of ——A sreries of experiments have been carried on at Woolwich for the 
Tuscany, be retired altogether from diplomatic duties, mainly, we be- | purpose of testing by hydraulic power the relative efficiency of chains 
lieve. from the indiff reat state of his health. On the death of bis fa. | made from steel aad wrought iron. The result has hitherto beea in fa- 
ther, in Oc'ober, 1840, he succeeded io the title and femily estates. His | vour of wrought iron, but the experiments are to be continued.——The 
lordship uot leaving any issue the barony becomes extinct, and the valu-| government baving decided on torming a second battalion to the 25th 
able family estate at Kensington, it is understood, goes to his only sis-| King’s Owa Borderers, the regiment is ordered to be raise? at Preston, 
ter, Lady Lilford. | where the battalion is to be at once formed.—lI: is confidently stated 


1831 aud was for some time attaché to the embassy at St. Petersburg, | the Prince Consort and royal family to Windsor Castle from Osborne, | 


removed in 1832 to Turin as Secretary of Legation. In | several officers and men to whom the Order of Valour has been awarded 


65, be proceeded to Vienna in a similar capacity, and continued | for their resfective * deeds of daring.” are to be invested therewith_—— | 


| set, the office of chief of the staff being abolished. It is also probable that | City Canal, London, to be used as training ships for the Naval Coast 


| Guard Volunteers. Both vessels are to be immediately brought forward 
for the service for which they are intended, and each will bave the maia- 
deck 68 pounder guns put on board in order that the volunteers may be 
exercised in the gun drill. ——Tae Trincomalee, 24, belonging to the reserve 
in ordinary at Chatham, is ordered to be sent to the east coast of Scot- 

| and, to be used as a training ship for the Coast Guard Volunteers in that 

| part of the kingdom.——The inbabitants of Halifax have presented an 

| address to Vice-Admiral Houston Stewart, on bis approaching departure 
from the naval command of the fleet on the N. A. W. I. station. 


Aprorstuents.—Commre: W G Jones to the Scourge; S F Douglas to be In- 
| specting Com of the Coast Guard; and C L Waddilove to the Edgar; T M Jones 
| to the St. Vineent.—Lieuts: A CS Blackett to Diadem, C Jenkins and H B 
| Hamersiey to Chesapeake, J Brace to Ganges, A T Brooke and F G D Bed- 
| ford to Marlborough, J Simpson to command the Jackal, v Lt AG E Murray, 
superseded.—Sargeon: J Flanagan to ay? a te ese Comms 
| Prince Victor Hohenlohe-Langenberg and D McL Mackenzie to be Capts; J 
| Seceombe to be Capt aod to commaud the Himalaya.—Lieuts: P Brock, G H 
| Parkio and M Lowther to be Commanders.— Royal Marines: Capt and Byt- 
| Maj C J Hadfield to be L'-Col, v Congdon, ret; First Lt E Spy, to be Capt; 
Pirst Lt and Adj J F Hawkey to be Com. ¥ Timpson, dec; Sec Lt A Prench to 
be First Lt; Sec Lt R A Gorges to be First Lt; First Lt P Harrington to be 
A ijutant. 


| 
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quietly ; “ I would rather you did not answer till you are able to com- 
New Books. | mand yourself. We have neither of us strength or nerves to spare, and 


P i i | husband them well. Can you reply to my question now, or would 
History is a necessary department of reading to all intelligent and well must err y ply to 
informed persons. And it is as delightful as it is useful to those readers | YOU — d fer it to another opportunity ?” 
| “IT am ready,” eaid Adelaide, calmly. She had recovered in some de- 
who are thoughtful enough to apprehend the full value of what they read. | g,, 


But the subject, even in the hands of historians who elaborate works from lJaunay half turned away from her toward the fire, so as not to embarrass 
chronicles and isolated authorities, has reached such dimenions that peo- | her by = —— in case, as she secretly dreaded to find, the questions 
ple who do not make historical literature a speciality of occupation, hesi- | eT = me eres: 


tate about entering apon the labour which they see laid out before them | «1 seo,” said Lady Delaunay, after a brief but keen scrutiny of her 
if they wish to study the progress of their race. Few of us now-a-days | earnest features, “I have been misiuformed. But are you quite sure 
are men of ivisure ; and men not of leisure shrink back from the ranks of | that there is no obligation—no matter bow incurred—probably without 
bulky tomes labelled Gibbon, Hume, Alison, Lingard, aud Thiers—to go | your knowledge or sanction, which may hereafter be a bardeu to your 

ulky tome a Pn .._~ | boy, such as he may have no means of shuking off, and will feel it a 
no farther into the roll of the devotees of Clio. There is not time in | personal dishonour to bear? Think before you answer, and ark yourself 
this fast living age to read euch works; or, at least, people think | pero an unsullied name be not a heritage worth a little pain to secure 

: i t , re ‘or him.” 
that there is not, which amounts, as far as they are concerned, adel sacte ones Glee ot : : : 
. ie . — © y. ‘ t with vague consternation, then with a 

to about the same thing. And yet historical query is none the | sudden flash pe aac e noe Nadya with vague consternati 
less regarded or desired. The consequence is a for “Mother!” she whispered hoarsely, “ who has dared to poison your 
ums of history ; works which without being bare and barren, like an [n- | mind like this?” , : 
dex of Dates, present the events of a period in their chronological and | The countess looked up in baughty surprise. 


: 7: 2 | “ Who is it,” repeated Adelaide, advancing a step nearer, “ that 
logical succession. Such a work, and en admirable one in its kind, bas | has made you think my busband was a dishonoured gambler? Speak !”’ 
been written by the Rev. James White, whose History of France wasre-| Eye to eye = 3d ore met, peo | on read her -_ 

4 . i i ry a r or two | *pirit in that of her daughter. She turned away without a direct reply, 
ceived with much favour ia Bagiand and in = te tay oda | merely observing, in a tone of cold severity, “ Since this is the tone 4 
ago. Mr. White’s Eighteen Hundred Christian Centuries will cause Gibbon's | which the conversation is to be carried on, we will, if you please, close it 
“ Decline and Fall” to be rarely consulted and still more rarely read. | at once.” 


In a duodecimo volume of five hundred pages, he presents the course of | 





pendi- | 


ee her presence of mind, and was resolved not to give way. Lady De | 


events ia the world’s history, from the reign of Augustus to the culmi- 
pation of Napoleon’s career; and he does this with sufficient detail 
for the purpose of all ordinary readers, and with a perception of 
the motive spirit of every age which enables him to set forth 


not only the development of human society, but the manner of that de- 


velopment. His pictures of the several centuries are clearly outlined, 
well composed, and salient. Reading his book is like looking at 
stereoscopic views, which present in the compass of a few inches all the 
essential qualities of a gallery of life size statues. The style of the book 
is so fine and pure as to its thought, that occasional awkwardness, if not 
incorrectness of expression, may well be pardoned. “ The Eighteen 
Christian Centuries’ bas been published by the Appletons, with an cu- 
largement of the lists of names of remarkable persous appended to the 


Edinburgh edition, and additions to the marginal and other dates, which 


increase the value of the work for ordinary use. 

From the Harpers we bave, as oue of their widely read series of Stan- 
dard Novels, Anna H. Drary’s Misrepresentation. 
of genius, it is an excellent novel. It differs from many works of fiction 
of the day, in having a story which is interesting in itself, and which is 


built upon a carefully constracted and somewhat intricate plot. And | 


let those who prefer to read “‘ sketches,” and books in which character is 
everything and story nothing, say what they will, the craving for this sort 
of interest will never die out in the boman heart. We—all of us—read no- 
vels, in the main to have our sympathies excited ; aud nothing does ibis so 
effectually as the sight of our fellow creatures struggling io the toils, or 
enduring the trials, which may or might have been a part of our lot in life. 
The title of Miss Drury’s book gives the cue to the kind of interest which 
it excites. The heroine—a beautiful widow, with an only child—suffers 


almost all the ills that flesh is heir to, by reason of misrepresentation ; | 


Without being a work | 


“Ob no, no!” said Adelaide, imploringly, sinking on one knee before 
| her, and pressing ber mother’s dress to her lips; ~ forgive me—bear 
| with me a little longer—say what you will, believe what you will of 
| me, but, just and noble as you are, para, iim whom you never knew ; 
| whose only fault toward you was loving me too well ; who left me but 
| two precious charges to sh eld with my life—his child and bis good 
name !” 


Lady Delaunay leaned back in her chair, trembling, and well-nigh 
| overcome. 
| “Your rebuke would be more just,” she said, presently, “ had I in- 
| tended any thing but a real service. Still, you are right, and in this 
| also 1 have been misled—strangely so,” she added, putting her hand to 
| her head, as a vague but terrible suspicion began to dawn upon her— 
}such as bad arisen once before, and been repelled as an injustice. The 
| sudden change of countenance slarming her daughter, she rose to offer 
put. ay ; but this Lady Delaunay’s lifted finger gently but decidedly 
| declined. 

“ One thing more,” she said, in a faint voice, “ and then I will release 
you, and try to rest. You mentioned your boy ; what are you doing 
| about bis education ?”’ 
| “It has been my wieb to send him to school when my own plans were 
| arranged, but nothing bas been decided on yet, on account of—” 

“ Want of means, perhaps? It seems to cost you a great deal to own 


| “It does, at this moment,”’ said Adelaide, with difficulty suppressing 
her tears. . 

“ That obstacle shall be removed ; education is a matter of right, not 
of favour, and the loss of a year at his age is not eaily repaired. But 
you have plans; may I ask what they are? You hesitate. Are you 
afraid, or ashamed of being open with me ?” 

“No, no, my dearest mother,” faltered Lady Adelaide, once more 
| kneeling at her feet, and venturing this time to lay her hand on hers, “ I 
| only hesitated because I have now no plans—uo wish but to obey you ia 
| all things, and know no will but yours.” 

“ And it,” said Lady Delaunay, neither encouraging or repulsing her, 
“I were to take you at your word—what, after all I have told you, do 
you expect to receive from me?” 

Adelaide bowed ber head on her mother’s knee to hide the tears that 





fortitude to resist all the calls of friends, visitors, love-makiog, credi- 
tors, and other persons who waste or occupy time. Nor is hard work a 
mere affair of will. The body has to be taxed as well as the mind, and 
| the body is apt to display an igncrant impatience of taxation, A man 
| who requires sleep, but cannot sleep if his mind is excited, may bid adieu 

to the steep ascents of unusual advancement, while the man who can do 
without sleep is at once raised above his fellows if he chooses to exert bis 
faculties, Lord Brougham, jt is said, once kept awake from a Monday 
morning until Saturday evening again brought round the day of pro- 
found slumber. How can a person who is never fresh unless be gets from 
eleven at night till eight the next morning compete with such a wake- 
ful prodigy? 

The second great requisite of success is a largeness of aim and view. 
Patience is genius, net only in the sense that patient industry leads to 
excellence, but also in the sense that the industrious man must be pa- 
tient and be prepared to bide bis time. “ The successful man.” said 
Joseph de Maistre, “ is the man who knows how to wait.’ The neces- 
sity of this kind of patience exhibits itself at every turn of a mau’s life. 
One industrious man is so anxious to learn that he devours what is set 
before him without reflection, and has never made bis own what he has 
read. Another goes slowly, but surely, and what he acquires becomes 
part of his own mind. Then the tenacity of an industrious man is often 
tested by small certainties of success being thrown in his way, which 
may easily —— him to abandon the larger hopes of the future. After 
@ certain quantity of exertion has been gone through, and while the ave- 
nues of great success still seem all closed, it is sweet for the moment to 
be gently put ona small, comfortable shelf ; but, a little later, it becomes 
evident that by this process the real valne of the preceding work has 
been thrown away. The patience of men is wlso assailed by the sight of 
others who succeed to some limited extent by the use of petty arts. 
That charlatanry flourishes in the world is never more than partly trae. 
It does fourish, bat is rated, even at the hour when its bay-tree is the 
greenest, at a lower level than the success of genuine effort aod bigh- 
minded independence. The world is, in most respects, a = world, and 
it never puts the quacks whom it patronises on an equality with its true 
men. , 

Both these requisites of success—industry and largeness of aim—are 
aptly illustrated by Mr. Smiles, whose profusion of biographical anec- 
dotes seems inexhaustible. But there is a third requisite of success, on 
whieh the plan of his work leads bim to bestow less attention. Those 
who wish to succeed must never be above their business. Deficierey in 
this requisite probably accounts for very many of the instances in which 
the sons of successful fathers and men of high education have failed te 
succeed. Both descriptions of persons are accustomed to live with per- 
sons already at the top of the tree. They pass over, in their imagina- 
tions, the earlier steps of success, and habitually fancy themselves where 
they think they ought to be, and where those with whom they are most 
familiar actually are. A father has perhaps made his fortune in life. 
He used to get up early and take rest late. He studied grammars and 
dictionaries at odd hours—he kept a model in one pocket, and a scheme 
for a patent in auother. He succeeds, and his son grows up in comfort, 
| and with all the appliances of learning. He mixes with his father and 
his father’s friends, and hears that the model has long been working, aud 
the patent has brought in oceans of money. It seems to him as if suc- 
cessful models and patents grew up inevitably, like wild-flowers. and as 
if be could gather as many as be pleased. Anything like practical la- 
bour in the direction of his father’s success would seem to him equally 
disgusting and contemptible. He is not going to walk about with a lit- 
tle ill-cut macbine in his pocket when he knows the look and action of 
the big machine that has done so much for bis father. In the same way 
high education tends to make men retire from active life. It is not that 
they are too conceited to take low work, but they are too accustomed to 
the life to which low work ultimately leads. They do not relish eo great 
| a downfall as the mean, plodding beginnings of professional industry. 

They do not like to take up new subjects and go into details to which 
they are wholly unaccustomed. The consequence is, that they do not 
| sueceed. A sort of coarseness, which is very often allied to high animal 
| spirits, is an importact if not an indispensable element of success, and 





“ they either could not obtain this, or would not if they could. 
she in this respect being both sinned against and sinning, though she never | ha, acter Ay keeles, tn © ae yout teen, If these three things are united—if a man is capable ia body and mind 
loses the respect aud sympathy of the reader. The story is, perhaps, For a moment ber mother’s band was uplifted above her, as if"it | Of intense industry, and uses his capability, if he looks 
somewhat spun out, but its interest is always kept up by the constant pre- | yearned to bestow it even then; but etern reeolution prevailed, and 

, | w i and beginni tb: id constituted that success is as 
sentation of some one of its numerous, and generally well conceived char- | when Lady Delavnay spoke, her voice betrayed little of what she really | oa heowutie te “ pape te eo cena a ty 


acters, in @ position which throws personal traits into high relief. Inthe | — “Be it se, Adelaide ; I accept your obedience on trial, and you shall | Possibly it is @ question of individual character. Some men can do 
following scene, ‘he heroine, Lady Adelaide, who eloped with ber first hus- have full opportanity to prove your sincerity, My trust once shaken, I 


tiently forward 
to a great end, and if he does not despise or shrink from small, mean, 
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band, has an interview with her mother, Lady Delaunay, a woman of re- 
served but really affectionate nature. The interview follows a long 


exile, and is vainly looked forward to as the precursor of a permanent 
reconciliation. 


“Mr. Lyndon has made it a matter of personal favour to himself, and 
of respect to bis family, that I should consent to see you, Adelwide. I 
owe bim and them too much to refuse a first request. We will endeavour 
to disturb their domestic peace no more with tue right of our unhappy 
divisions.” 

And, drawing her danghter forward, she slightly kissed her on the 
brow, and resumed her seat. 

Adelaide neither moved nor spoke ; she seemed frozen into a statue. 
One touch, one word, one look of tenderness, and she would have fluo, 
herself on her mother’s bosom, and poured forth the barning tide of af- 
fection that had swelled her heart almost to suffocation ; but that icy 
tone—that repelliog quietness—that regal kiss of courtesy, not of love, 
spellbound every impulse, and she stood as a crimiual before a judge, 
drooping, silent, and motionless. 

Mr. Lyndon, who had pictured to himself a touching scene of reconci- 
liation, was disappointed, half inclined to be angry, and rather at a loss 
how to proceed. After waiting in vain for his daughter-in-law to speak, 
however, he drew Walter forward. “ My only grandson, Lady Delaunay 
—mine and yours. Let me hope you will never find him unworthy either 
name. 

“I trust so,” said the countess, looking kindly in Walter’s blusbing 
face, balf shy, half defiant. “ There is no trace of India in those checks, 
Mr. Lyndon ; they do credit to your fine moors. What do you mean to 
be, my little man?” 

“ A philosopher, like Sir Humphrey Davy and Faraday,” said Walter. 

“Indeed! You are modest, at any rate. And what do you know of 
either 7” 

Walter fidgeted, and looked up to his mamma for help. 

“Indeed, Lady Delaunay,” said Mr. Lyndon, coming to the rescue, 
“bis knowledge has been rather a dangerous thing sometimes, both to 
himself and other people ; bat whatever be has learned either of science 
or avy thing else worth knowing, he owes to his only teacher—his 
mother.” 

Lady Delaunay’s eyes rested for a moment on that mother’s downcast 
face, and then on that of her boy : it required no small effort to maintain 
her tranquil ease of manner. 

“I will not question your being a willing pupil, my child, it Davy and 
Faraday are your models ; but have you learned also to be a dutiful and 
obedient son?” 

His eyes filled suddenly. The remembrance of his firet rebellion had 
never left him, and his face grew scarlet as he honestly blurted out, “ I 
did disobey mamma once, but I wae very, very sorry.” 

His grandmother's countenance softened strangely. 

“ Cherish that sorrow, my boy, and let that one offence be the last ; 
£0 will you spare yourself and her in after life the heaviest burden you 
can bear. God have you in his holy keeping forever, my grandson,” she 
continued, laying ber band on his rough curly head ; “follow Him as 
your Father and Guide in your youth, and when you are as old as 1 am 
You will fiod in Him whatever else you may have lost.”’ 

She bent over him as she spoke, aud kissed him with a eolemn tender- 
Ress that filled him with wonder and awe. He glanced hurriedly at his 
Mother's face—saw her quivering lip, and the large tears gathering hea- 

vily in her drooping eyelids, and, with an impulse that broke down all 
tp and ceremony, threw his arms impetuously round Lady De- 
che ee mais walepating 80 as only the could hear, “ Ob, grandmamma, 
m a4 Delaunay’s firmness began to fail. She pressed him to ber bosom 
to take him — of bis energetic bug, and then signed to Mr. Lyndon 

“ I do not wish to intrude upon your private affairs from any idle cu- 
riosity, ’ said Lady Delaunay, +o ge short silence, still preserving the 
pee (rey with which sbe had spoken first, “ bat I should be giad to 

° inconvenient to 
hind volotions.” yourself, bow far you are dependent on these 

Lady Advlaide tried to answer, but her throat was parched, and the 

| ays of utterance seemed gone. Her mother saw this, rose with an ef- 
‘ort, and brought ber a glass of water. “Take your own time,” she eaid, 
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| tell you again, and frankly, it is by actions, not by words, that it is to be 
| re stored, Rise now, aud leave me} and let the future atone for the 
| past. 
| Among the many excellent books recently published by Meesrs. Tick- 
uor & Ftetay, these ie hardly one which is of greater general interest and 
| value than Seif Help, by Samuel Smiles, the author of the mre of George 
| Ste phenson. Mr. Smiles prepared this book originally in the form of 
| lectures, or familiar readings, to some young men, who were really help- 
ing themselves to increase their advantages and better their position in 
| life. The moral of the book, if it bave a single moral, is that genuine 
| success is attainable ouly by fixedaees of purpose and unflagging indus- 
| try ; and that, although circumstances may favour the attainment of suc- 
| cess by him who possesses those essentials to it, circumstances will not 
make true success without them. Many men complain that society and, 
| even in this country, that government prevents them from taking their 
proper place in the world. But to these our author says it is 
by your own supineness or lack of ability that you fail to attaia the po- 
| sition that you long for. “It is every day becoming more clearly un- 
derstood,” he says, “ that the function of government is negative and 
restrictive ; being resolvable principally into protection of life, liberty, 
and property....There is no power of law that can make the idle man 
industrious, the thriftless provident, or the drunken sober ; though every 
individual can be each and all of theee if he will, by the exercise of his 
own free powers of action and self-denial.” 


There is doubtless wholesome truth in Mr. Smiles’ doctrine— nota very 
new one—that patience and perseverance can accomplish al! things ; 
and it is well that this truth should receive such obvious and interesting 
illustration by way of example, anecdote, and illustration, as he gives it 
in the volame before us. Nor do we forget the testimony of so many of 
the great men of past generations as to the important part that constant 
labour and inflexible purpose bore in the achievement of their success. 
Yet it were well for us aleo to remember that their eminence was the 
product of labour and genius ; that most of us are of the rank and file ; and 
that there is dignity and happiness in the contented and faithful perfur- 
mance of our duty in that state of life to which it has pleased God to 
j call us.—The whole truth of this matter we find admirably put io the 
| following extracts from an article on “Self Heip” in the Saturday Review, 
la paper which, although it has become cynical and sophomorical, atiil 
| contains some of the soundest and most brilliant writing of the day. 

How some men do what thousands of others long to do, is a problem 
worth solving. Mr. Smiles solves it with tolerable fulness and accuracy. 
Men succeed because they take pains to succeed. Industry is the secret 
of success, as the experience of numberless successful men amply proves. 
Patience, said Buffoo, is genius ; and those who are marked out from 
their fellows are much more often distinguished by unusual resolution 
and perseverance than by unusual gifts. If any one wishes to know why 
other men succeed more than he does, let him begin to get up at five 
o'clock. The first morning or two nothing can be easier. The excite- 
ment of novelty, and the buoyant hope which springs from the consci- 
ousness of a great aim, will enable bim to turn out as cheerfully and de- 
terminedly at five as at nine ; but the third morning and the fourth will 
begin to tell. There will be no visible effect produced by his exertions. 
No one will care whether be is grinding over a bard book near a fire, 
which, as he probably lit it himself, is very unlikely to barn, or whether 
he is snooming between bis warm sheets. If be perseveres, early rising 
will become a habit, and then it will be as easy to him to get up at one 
bour as another ; but there is a prelimimary weariness before a habit is 
formed, and after the first novelty is over, which, with the vast majority 
of men, puts a quiet extinguisher cn ambition. Certainly it is not ne- 
cessary to get up early in order to be very industrious, but some equal 
sacrifice must be made. If the work isto come after dinner, the enjoy- 
ment of dinner must be proportionately diminished. If every odd and 
end of time is to be employed in the daytime, the aspirant must bave the 








justice to themselves and their neighbours without the stimulus of am- 
bition ; and where this is the case, it is by no means clear that the 
| balance of happiness is on the side of the successful man. His less aspir- 
| ing friend has many enjoyments from which the restlessness of ambition 
a d for promotion exclude the active and the rising man. 
After all, it is pleasant not to get up at five—it is pleasant to have time 
to spend ip bosom of a family—it is pl t to taste the differences 
t hier and spring, fine sunsets and storms, town and country. 
| If occupation is sweet, so is leisure. There is no earthly happiness like 
| that of omens? with near and dear friends, and the successful man 
|has to cut this kind of happiness very short. But we may go much 
| further than this if we look to the highest kind of unsneseatal men. 
| They are the salt of modern society, the most useful—or, at any rate, the 
| least to be epared—of the citizens of an old State. The men who are 
content to miss the prizes of life so that they keep up the standard of 
cultivation to the highest point—who never bow to the mob, who sacri- 
| fice their fortunes if trath requires it, who dare not only to think on bigh 
| subjects, but to proclaim what they think, who try to arrive at definite 
| conclusjons on the weightiest matters of life, and to discountenance the 
| Vague idols of thought that so often take the place of definite conclusions 
—are the greatest benefactors of mankind. We reserve our reverence 
for such men, and derive from them the indirect hints for life which shape 
| our conduct in our best moments. They ennoble the struggling lot of 
| hamanity, and if they bave no adequate reward in this life, they have 
| One approximately adequate in the quality of the minds over which they 
exercise influence, and in the depth of the inflaence they exercise. 
We have received from Messrs. Crosby, Nichols and Co, The American 
Almanac for the current year. We cannot undertake to catulogue the 
diverse and multitudi tents of this volume. Suffice it to say that 
it is filled with statistics and information upon political, financial, com- 
mercial and social topics, and most appropriately bears its second title, a 
“ Repository of Useful Knowledge for the Year.’ The meteorological 
department of this Almanac is unusually full; and is prepared by 
astronomers of such eminence as to make the work an acknowledged aa- 
thority upon that subject. 


Sine Avis. 


The great development of taste in the Fine Arts in thiscountry during 
the last ten years, has, of course, created a corresponding demand for 
works of art of the highest class. The number of fine line engravings 
from pictures by the great masters which come to the United States, is 
yearly increasing ; although from their high price they are generally be- 
yond the means of any but the wealthiest purchasers. An exception in 
the latter respect may justly be made, however, in favour of a series of 
engravings from the tamous “ Cartoons of Raphael,” sets of which bave 
been imported by Mr. C. B. Norton. When we assure our readers that 
they reproduce with faithfalness the forms and spirit of the great origi- 
nals, they will know at once how well worthy these prints are of a visit 
at Mr. Norton’s Room, in the Appleton Building. 








LAURENCE'S PICTURES. 

Mr. Lauresce, whom many of our readers will remember as a painter, 
characterized by an unaffecved style, truthful and luminous colouring, 
and a certain air of distinction in bis portraits, has recently returned to 
this conotry, and three of his pictures are now to be seen at Hogarth’s, 
in the Haymarket. One is a portrait of James Spedding, the editor of 
the new edition of Bacon. 

It is alone enough to show that the transatlantic climate has not im- 
paired the English painter. For power, effect of relief, and light, the 
painting veut not easily be matched by any, eave one or two of the best 
living landscape painters. 

A Soene. are acnghttel, animated, placid, and kind, a 
reproduced with all the accuracy and freedom of life. An portrait 
is full of similer qualities in the tion though less remarkable. The 
third is a life-size drawing of Monckton Milnes—* the very picture of the 
ori .” almost to the sound of the voice,—so powerfully does one 

t of nature euggest others. 








There is bold v’ licacy in the drawing, admirably in barmony with « 
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certain self-possessed dignity in the pose of the bead. Such portraits do 
what the photograph pon | do—they give you tbe moral and intellectual 
aspect of (he man, as caught in the passing traits of what we may call a 
sub-active state, in lineaments which stiffen or disappear in the fixity 
required for the photograph.— Spectator. 
vx—_—— } 
DICKENS AND THE LATE LEIGH HUNT. 
ORIGIN OF HAROLD SKIMPOLE, 

In one of the recent numbers of All the Year Round, Dickens quotes an 
extract from the closing words which ie Haunt’s son bas appended to 
bis father’s autobiograpby descriptive of the gentleness and goodness of 
his father’s character. The younger Hunt says:—‘“ Even at seasons of 
the greatest depression in bis fortunes he always attracted many visit- 
ers, but still not so much from any repute that attended bim as for his 

rsona! qualities. Few men were more attractive in society, whether 
Be large company or over the fireside. His manners were peculiarly 
apimated ; bis conversation, varied, ranging over a great field of seub- 
jects, was moved aud called forth by the response of bis pani * 
that pavion philosopher or student, sage or boy, man or woman ; and 
he was equally ready for the most lively topics or for the gravest reflec- 
tions—bis expression easily adapting itself to the tone of bis companion’s 
mind. With much freedom of manners be bined a spont cour- 
tesy that never failed, and a cousiderateness derived from a ceaseless 
kindness of heart that invariably faecinated even strangers.” 

Again :—“ His animation, his sympathy with what was gay and pleas- 
urable, his avowed doctrine of cultivating cheerfulness, were manifest oo 
the surface, and could be appreciated by those who knew bim in society, 











| act of generosity on the part of De Quincey should not be forgotteo. It 


be | doses so much, that he took 320 grains of opium, or 8,000 drops of Jauda- 


University career extended over five years. In 1804 he was introduced 
to Charles Lamb. Coleridge be did not know till 1807, when he made 
the poet’s acquaintance at Bridgewater, in Somersetshire, and contrived 
to convey to him, through Mr. Cottle’s hand, a t of £300. This 


is true that the time came when, reduced in health and circumstances by 
his pernicious babit of opiam-eating, he condescended to accept the cba- 
rity of others ; and it is also true that he had the indelicacy to allude in 
writings to the service be conferred on his friend ; but his conduct on 
this occasion was noble, though unwise. The gift was a considerable 
part of his patrimony, which had already been much reduced by the ex- 
penses of his Oxford life. From 1808 to 1829 De Quincey passed nine 
out of every twelve months in Westmoreland. He took a lease of Words- 
worth’s cottage, wedded a gentle and affectionate wife,—-and amidst the 
pleasures derived from the Lake scenery, a good library, and bis beloved 
drug. led the life of a scholat, a dreamer, and a voluptusry. From 1804 
to 1812 the baneful practice of consaming opium grew upon him by siow 
degrees ; but in 1813 he increased the quantity and frequency of bis 


num daily. Prodigious as this quantity is, it is only half what Coleridge 
was in the habit of taking. But in both men the indulgence produced 
the ame results,—pecuniary embarrassment, bodily decay, and mental 
debility. De Quincey had been married five years, and had already 
three children, when, in 1821, he made a strong effort to throw off the 
indolence which had rendered bis youth aad early manhood useless, and 
commenced those literary exertions, by which be contributed in no slizbt 
degree to the comfort of those dependent on bim, and enabled the world 





most probably even exaggerated as salient :ralte, on which be himself in- 
sisted with a sort of gay and ostentatious wilfulness.”’ 

Mr. Dickens then adds that he makes the quotation, not merely to bear | 
evidence to its truth and to strengthen the generous estimate of the son | 
by bis own testimony to the worth of Leigh Hunt, bat to correct an er- | 
roneous impression which bad gone abroad as to the origin of the char | 
acter of Harold Skimpole, in Bleak House. He says: | 

* Pour or five years ago the writer of these lines was much pained by 
accidentally encountering a printed statement ‘that Mr. Leigh Haat | 
was the original of Harold Skimpole in Bleak Houre.’ The writer of | 
these lines is the author of that book. The statement came from Amer- | 
ica. It is no disrespect to that country, in which the writer bas, perbaps, 
as maoy friends and as true an interest as any man that lives, good ba- 
mouredly to state the fact, that he hus, now and then, been the subject | 
of paragraphs in transatlantic newspapers more surprisingly destitute of | 
all foundation in truth than the wildest delusions of the wildest lunatics. | 
For reasons born of this experience he let the thing go by. ; : 

“ But, since Mr. Leigh Hunt’s death, the statement has been revived in 
England. The delicacy and generosity evinced in its revival are for the 


to see how much be might bave accomplisbed if laudanum had not en- 
feebled bis powers. He wrote the first portiou of “ The Confessions” for 
the London Magazine in 1821; and from that time be used his peo with 
great, bat fitful, industry, on various publications,—such as Blickwood’s 
Magazine, Tait's, the North British Review, and the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
In 1832 be permanently took up his residence in Scotiand ; and there, io 
the land of his adoption, be expired, on the moraing of Thursday, the 8.b 
of this month. 

Of all his writings, and all of them are steeped in egotism, “ Tae Con- 
fessions’’ are the most charactéristic. Ia their elegance of dic‘ion, play- 
fulncss of style, subdued pedantry, and utter shamelessness, the entire | 
man is made known to the reader. The assuranee with which he holds 
himeelf up to inspection as an instance of human misery—and not of | 
guilt, at the very time that he explainsJwith analytical exactness how 
indulgence in opium had robbed him of the energy to use his talents for 
his own good or that of otbers, is a marvellous instance of how a mind 
may by a habit of diseased introspection become so tolerant of its own 
deformities as to lose all sensitiveness about them. Surely his was the 
most uubealthy and abnormal mind to be found amongst modern writers. 
In many respects he resembled Coleridge,—in his love of classic | tera- 


ratber late consideration of its revivers. The fact is this: | ture and metupbysical inquiry, ia the diversity of his intellectual sym- 

“ Exactly those graces and charms of manuer which are remembered | pathies, and in his bab't of mivutely dissecting bis own emotions ; but he 
in the words we bave quoted, were remembered by the author of the | lacked the philosophic breadth and genuine Christian govdaess of the 
work of fiction in question when he drew the character in question. Above | poet. Coleridge coald not reflect without agonies of remorse on the 


all other things, that ‘sort of gay and ostentatious wilfuloers’ in the | 
humouring of a subject, which had many a time delighved him, and im-| 
him as being unspeakably whimsical and attractive, was the airy | 

quality be wanted for the man he invented. Partly for this reasos, and 
partly (he bas since often grieved to think) fur the pleasure it afforded 
him to find that delightful manner reproducing itself under his band, be 
ielded to the temptation of too often making the character speak like 
is old friend. He no more thought, God forgive him! that the admir- 
ed original would ever be charged with the imaginary vices of the fic- 
titious creature, than he bas bimself ever thought of charging the blood 
of Desdemona and Othello on the insoceat Academy model who sat for 
Iago’s leg in the pieture. Even as to the mere occasional manner, he 
meant to be so cautious aad conscientious, that be privately referred the 
proof sheets of the first namber of that book to two intimate literary 
friends of Leigh Hunt (both still living), and altered the whole of that 
part of the tex: on their discovering too strong a resemblance to his 





* way. 

He cannot see the son lay this wreath on the father’s tomb, and leave 
bim to the possibility of ever thinking that the present words might have 
righted the fatber’s memory and were left unwritten. He cannot know 
that his own sop may have to explain his father when folly or malice caa 
wound his heart no more, and leave this task undone.” 

sa | 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. | 

Death bas brought a close to the ead and almost profitiess career of 
“the English Opium-Eater,” removing from the world an intellect that 
remained active to the laet, but had never at any time been of much ser- 
vice to his fellow men, and giving rest to a frame that had paid the pen- 
alty of indulgence in prolonged and acute suffering. For many years 
Thomas De Quincey bad resided in a charming cottage at Lasswade, 
where Sir Walter Scott passed the first, and pcr haps the bappiest portion 
of bis married life ; but the qenclnting months of his existence were 
epent in Edinburgh, in order that be might more mage? cuperia 
tend the passage through the press of the cullected edition of bis works. 
Born on the 15th of August, 1785, he reached bis seventy-fifth year, 
having survived the celebrated companions of his earlier days—Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Southey, Charles Lamb, Prof Wilson, and Hazlitt, 
with more than one of whom bis name will long be painfully associated, 

There is litule that Charity would mention or be silent about with re- 

ard to Thomas De S ape Be life with which the public are not already 
‘amiliar, Those of his writiogs which are of any value or interest con- 
tain the ej! of his friendships and quarrels, the dreams of bis youth, 
the error of his manhood, and the disappoiutments of his riper age. Io 
them he held up to public observation bis moral infirmities, the pathetic 
secrete of hishome, and the weaknesses of those friends who had cherished 
him io periods of mental distress and external trouble. Asa writer he 
was an egotist, even more so than a mystic. He could never take his 
peo in bis band without digressing from the subject immediately under 
consideration to persoual feelings and individual experience. Unforta- 
nately for bis reputation and his friends, with a miod so constituted he 
lived almost entirely in domestic retirement, and in following the bent 
of his genius, was guilty of betraying confidences that, as a man of hon- 
our, he ought to bave held sacred. “The Confessions,” the “ Suspiria 
de Profundis,” and bis other autobiographic sketches, are at once the 

materials of bis literary fame and the memorials of his life. ' 

By birth De Quincey was favourably placed in the middle rank. His | 
father, Thomas De Quincey, a merchant, wh> began life with what has | 
been designated “ the dangerous fortune” of £6,000, prospered se well in | 
basiness that when he died of pul y ption, in bis thirty-ninth | 
year, he left to his widow and six young children a fortune of £30,000, 
and a pleasant seat on the outskirts of Manchester. Alluding to bis fa 
ther’s commercial position, which was highly respectable, and of impor- | 
tance enough to entitle him to the benefit of Cicero's condescending dis- | 
tivetion between petty and wholesale trade, De Quincey speaks of bim, | 
ja “ The Confessions,” as “thie imperfectly despicable man.” The 
wealth earved by the father’s imperfectly despicable practices bestowed 
a liberal education on the son, who was a remarkably precocious and 
sensitive child. In all probability much of the Opium Eater’s recollee- 
tions of bis infancy were imaginary ; bat for a child only a year-and half | 
old to bave been so impressed with the death of a little sister that in 
after life be both remembered —_ of the circumstances connected with | 
the event, and reflected on them with deep emotion, is a remarkable, and | 
we 7 unparalleled instance of early sensibility. After receiving in- | 
straction from a succession of masters, De Quincey, unable to brook the 
control of the guardians eppointed bim under bis father’s will, and in- 
dignant at not being allowed forthwith to enter himself at Oxford, ran | 
away from the Manchester Grammar-School with £12 in bis pocket ; and, 
after making a brief excursion in Wales, found himself in ou, pen- | 
niless and without a friend. | 

Though only seventeen years of age, be might, without any difficulty, 
have earned subsistence by bis scholarsbip, for bis classical attainments | 
were #0 great and accurate, that his master bad more than a year before 
with pride pointed him out to @ stranger, and said :—* That boy could | 
harangue an Athenian mob better than you or I could address ao Eng- | 
lish one.” But it never occurred to him to get bread by work. The | 
only attempts be made to keep off starvation were fiuitiess ones to raise | 
money on the property to which he would be entitled on coming of age. | 
What reader of “ The Confessions” bas not, when pacing the silent tho- | 
roughfares of towa after midnight, thought of the boy who wandered up | 
and down Oxford Street, looking at the long vistas of lamps, acd con- 
versing with the unfortunate creatures who still moved over the cold, | 
bard stones? Who does not remember bow, overpowered by the pangs 
of tnanition, he fainted away in Soho Square, aud was restored to con- 
sciousness by a poor girl, who administered to him a tambler of spiced 
wine, bought with the poy bp destitution bad compelled ber to| 
earn by sin? When bis folly had been amply punished by suffering, the | 
wayward lad was restored to bis family ; aud in the Chrismas of 1803, 
being then only eighteen years of age, be matriculated at Oxford. His 








| of Dundee, in revenge for an insult offered bim by the {young men, io 


| the house of one William Delect, an influential citizen ian Fenchurch- 


| of horses to the usual place of execution, the Elms at West Smithfield, be 


moral infirmities—which De Quiscey, with as much flippancy as wit, 
wrote of as a condition borderiag on jest. 


Passing through the gateway into a stone-arched passage, a straight 
flight of steps, set in the thickwess of the wall, leads to an octagonal 
winding staircase, the walls of which are to be of solid ashlar-work, pro- 
jecting from the south-west angle of the tower and ruaning up nearly 
its entire height. The walls of the staircase with the stairs are 

with arrow-lit slits continuously in each flight of steps to the 
summit of the square tower. The external works of this peculiar stair- 
case, are bound about with imitation rope-work, with solid moulded 
angles. The hand-rail is wrought out of the solid newel. This hi 
nove! staircase will lead to several spacious and lofty halls, the ceil 
and floors of which will be constructed on the fire-pruof system by 
— in brick, fcrming the flat surface at top with mosaic tiles in party 


ra. 

It is proposed, and we think very appropriately, to set apart some of 
these rooms for visitors, whilst others will be as museams, to be filled 
with specimens of old armour and other antiquarian relics illastrative of 
early Beottish history. It is also further suggested, should the funds ad- 
mit, to bave an appropriate marble statue of the illustrious patriot 
placed in the upper gallery of the ball. 

The apex of the monument exhibits the form of an imperial open 
crown, to be formed in stone, which will display an ornamental termina- 
tion to the whole memorial, and be a most picturesque featare of the com- 
position when seen against the open sky. The stone crown itself will be 
remarkable as a piece of constructive masonry, and will be fifty feet in 
height, formed of eight curved arches, four of which to spring from the 
angles of the tower, and four from the sides, all emerging aud abutting 
in the centre upon an open radial staircase, and forming a series of flying 
buttresses, broadly ribbed, having their spandrile filled with open tra- 
cery, the outer raking flanks of which to be surmounted with massive 
crocketied pinnacles, the ‘out ensemble of which will impart a pleasing 
lightness and impressive monumental effect to the whole. 

We need scarcely remark that the site of the intended structure is one 
most eligible for the purpose, and its various halls will command some 
of the most magnificent views of Scottish scenery, including the windings 
of the Frith of Forth, the distant ocean, and the Grampian Hills, and 
plains, or carses, of Perthshire, and other localities to be found in Scot- 
land. 

The memorial is to be erected, as our readers bave already been in- 
formed, from the drawings of J. T. Rochead, Esq., architect, to whom was 
awarded the first prize design, the work having been settled by a pub- 
lic competition. 

—— 


SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTH-PLACE. 


_ In the Equity Court on the 19th ult., Vice-Chancellor Wood delivered 
jadgment in the case of “ Thompson v. Shakespear,” a suit institated 
for the purpose of obtaining the opinion of the court with reference to 
the payment of a sum of £2,500 and a rent charge of £30 a year, which 
was given by the late Joho Shakespeare, of Langley Priory, to the com- 
mittee for the preservation and restoration of the poet Shakespeare’s 
birth place at Stratford-on-Avon. It appeared that in the year 1856 Mr. 
Shakespear communicated to the birth-place committee willingness 














Thomas De op / bas left bebind bim five children— three daughters 
and two sons. His eldest daughter, the wile of Mr. Robert Craig, a far- 
mer io Ireland, and his youngest daughter were present at bis death b-d. 
The secoud daughter, the wife of Cul. Baird Smith, is with ber busband 
in Indiv. The two sons are absent from the couatry : ove in India, a 
captain in the army; the other is a pbysiciad ia Braz'l.—Asheneum, 
December 17. 


_—~s 


THE WALLACE MEMORIAL. 

The name of Sir William Wallace, like that of Robert Bruce, is dear] 
associated in the minds of all patriotic Scotchmen. Sir William Wal- 
lace, commonly called the Scottish chieftain, was born about the year 
1270, and was the son of Sir Malcolm Wallace, of Ellerslie and Auchin 
bothie, near Paisley, Renfrewshire. The early history of our bero is to 
be found only in the rbymes of “ Harry, the Minstrel,” koown also as 
“ blind Harry,”’ who eays that he was carefully educated by his uncle, a 
wealthy clergyman, who resided at Duaipace, in Stirlingshire, and that 
he was afterwards sent to the grammar school at Dundee. Here he is said 
te bave slain the eon of Mr. Shelby, the English governor of the Castle 


the year 1291. According to Harry, the rbymer, this act led to the out- 
lawry of Wallace, who afterwards took to the woods, Robin Hood and 
Rob Roy Macgregor like, and became a * bold out-law” of the most cou- 
rageous and determined description. 

The woods in the neighbourhood of Ayr would seem to have been the 
favourite baunts of the outlaw, and some of his most remarkable feats 
of valour were exbibited against the English garrison in that town. He 
is, therefore, not to be classed amongst the low, vulgar bandits of Spaia 
and Italy, bis aspirations having induced in bis mind higher motives, 
the principal one of which was to free his country from the rele of Bug- 


In 1297, af.er the defeat of the Scottish my A near Irviae, in Ayrshire, 
and the consequent treaty on the 9:h of July in the same =, by which 
several of the Scottish chiefs acknowledged Edward L. as their Sovereign, 
Wallace, who refused to accede to it, retired to the north-eastern coast, 
with a considerable number of bis adberents, and attacked the Castle of 
D tor, cleared Aberdeen, Forfar, Brechin, and other towns, of their 
English garrisons, and then laid siege to the Castle of Dundee 

As these hostile movements were proceeding, news was brought that 
the English army was approaching Stirling, and Wallace, nothing 
daunted, immediately hastened with his forces to meet the invaders in the 
field. The result of this rencontre was the complete overthrow of the 
English at the batile of Stirling Brig, which was fought on the 11th of 
September, 1297, and Scotland was once more free from the hands of the 
oppressor. Wallace pursued the fugitives across the border, and put- 
ting himself at the head of a uumerous force, entered England on the 
18th October, and Jaid the country waste with fire and sword, with a ea- 
vage revenge, from sea to sea as far south as the walls of New-castle- 
upon-Tyne. 

After bis return from his incursion into England, Wallace assumed 
the title of Guardian of the Kingdom of Scotland, in the name of King 
Jobn (Baliol), then a prisoner in the Tower of London. 

The successes and elevation of Wallace were however of brief duration, 
for “ proud Edward,” who bad been in Flanders when the defeat at 
Stirling Bridge lost bim Scotland, was now returned bome, acd at the 
bead of a powerful and well disciplined army, gave battle to the in 








domitable chief on the 22d July, in the neighbourhood of Falkirk, on the 
banks of the Frith of Forth, which resulted ia the total overthrow of the | 
Scotch army with Nomense slaughter. 

After th's period Wallace, it appears, returned to the practice of de- | 
eultory warfare, in which he had formerly distinguished himself. When, 
however, the Scotch leaders were at length obliged once more to submit 
to the supremacy of the Engli-h Sovereign at Sirathorde, on the 9th 
February, 1304, Wallace was not included in the capitulation, and be 
was afterwards again outlawed. For some time bis retreat remained an- 
discovered, and bow he was captured remains Vey in mystery, although 
tradition attributes it to the treachery of Sir John Monteith ; this we are 
slow to believe, in the absence of more tive evidence than that Mon- 
teith, being at that period governor of Dumbarton Castle, where Wallace 
was a prisoner, bad the charge of conveying the outlaw from thence to | 
London. Wallace, on being brought to the metropolis, was lodged in 





street, and on the next day, being the eve of St. Bartholomew, be was | 
brought on horseback to We tmi Hall, arraigned as a traitor, and 
on that charge was found guilty and condemned to death. After hav- 
ing been dragged in the most barbarous manner of the time at the tails 


was there hanged on a bigh gallows ou the 23rd August, 1305 ; and 
after being cut down, bis body was backed into quarters. His right arm 
was sent to Newcastle, his left to Berwick-upou-Tweed, his right leg to 
Perih, bis left was exhibited at Aberéeen, and his head was displayed on 
Londcn-bridge. 

The monument, to be built on the Abbey Craig, Stirling, consists of a 
lofty and higbly imposing Scottish baronial tower, which, when com- 
pleted, will be two hundred and tweaty feet bigh from the base to its 
summit, and thirty-six feet eqaare at bottom. Its walls will be of mas- 
sive masonry, to be not less than fifteen feet in thickness at the base, and 
gradually decrease as they ascend. The stone employed in tbe construc- 
tion will be of the most enduring description, and the whole grouted to- 
gether with liquid hot lime, hardening the whole together in the manuer 
employed by the architects of the medisval period. 

At tbe eastern tide of the tower is the keeper's house, between which 
and the monument is an open court-yard, entered by a massive circular 
arched gateway, which will be decorated with bold mouldings charac- 
teristic of the style of architecture adopted in the design. Above these 





mouldings will be fixed the heraldic arms of Sir William Wallace. 


to assist in the national object which they had in view. Ina consequence 
of this communication some correspondence took place which in 
the execution of a deed by Mr. Shakespear, whereby, after reciting that 
he had that day paid into the Stourbridge and Kidderminster Bank the 
sum of £2,500, it was declared that the committee should apply that 
sum, or so much thereof as might be vy, towards the purchasing 
and the payment of the expenses incidental tothe purchasing on any rea- 
sonable terms and of the obtaiuing the conveyance of the next adjoining 
hereditaments on the east and north-west sides of the poet's birth-place, 
to the end that the same premises might for ever go along avd be en- 
joyed with and as appurtenant to Shakespeare’s birth-place.; and, after 
the payment of the purchase money aod expenses, and the cost and ex 
pense of pulling down the same premises, to be purchased, and enclosin; 
the ground round the birth-place, and of restoring the said birth-place to 
its original state, the committee were to stand of the residue 
of the £2,500, “ upon such trus's, and to and for euch purposes as the said 
John Shakespear should, by a deed intended to be prepared and exe- 
cuted by him and the said parties thereto of the secoad part, declare and 
provide concerning the same.” 

The deed further provided that in case default should be made by Mr. 
J. Shakespear in ting the deed, or declaring the trusts of the resi- 
due of the said sum of £2 500 within six calendar months from the date 
thereof, that then the committee should appropriate and apply “ the re- 
sidue of the eaid sum in or towards the restoration and preservation of 
the said birthplace as they in their discretion and judgment 
think apene aud proper.” No deed was ever executed for declaring 
the trasts of ihe ue of the £2,500; but works were carried on from 
time to time in accordance with the objects of the committee, and Mr. 
Shakespear was from time to time made acquainted with and approved 
of what was going on, and the re-idue of the £2,500 was thus hy 
On the 9th of June last Mr. Shakespear died, having first made his will, 
which contained the following bequest, “ I give to my said trustees and 
execators out of my De nal estate, and before any otber | es, the 
sum of £2500, to be laid out by them as they shall think fit with the 
concurrence of the trustees of Shakepeare’s house already sanctioned b 
me in forming a museum at Sbhakspere’s house ia Stratford, and for 
other purpose as my said trastees in their discretion shall think fit and 
desirable for the purpose of giving effect to my wishes. I direct more- 
over that out of the rents of the Langley Priory estate the sum of thirty 
pounds half yearly be applied to the wages of a keeper or guardian, 
whose duty it shall be to reside at Stratford-on-Avon, near Shakepere’s 
reputed birthplace, attend the visitants, and offer them a bound-up vo- 
lame, with pen aod ink, to inscribe, on certain conditions, such lines in 
verse or prose as the fancy of each visitant may induce to write, and I 
will that this balf-yearly payment be a reat charge for ever upon the 
Langley Priory domain, consisting of the mansion heuse and 558 acres 
or theree bouts, of laad adjoining.” It was this legacy of £2,500 and 
rent charge of £30, of which the present suit asked payment. The tras- 
tees of Mr. Shakespear’s will objected to acting upon the terms of the 
bequest, conceiving that it was void, both under the statue of mortmain, 
and as tending to create a perpetuity. 

The Vice Chancellor ia delivering judgment, said: No doubt in this 
case the object which was in the testator’s view was a most wortby and a 
national one ; it was a desire to honour the memory of one who was en- 











| deared to us by every feeling which could operate in the breasts of civi- 


lised men ; one of whom, not only as a poet, but asa moralist and a phi- 
losopber, we had more reasoa to be proud than of any other man who 
had ever existed in our common country. But the testator had nowhere 
declared that his intention was that the money he gave should be for the 
benefit of the country at large ; he bad failed in doing that which would 
enable the court to declare this a charity. He bad rather given the 
money for the advantage of certain dillettanti whoee literary feelings and 
tastes had led them to make and praiseworthy efforts for the pre- 
servation of the poet's birthplace. It had occurred to his honour that he 
might perbaps treat this as a gift to the birthplace committee absolutely ; 
but the indication of intention which the will suggested was too strong 
for that. Under these circumstances he could only come to the concla- 
sion that this gift failed. The same reasoning which applied to the be- 
quest applied, but in a stronger degree, to the gift of the annuity. That 
was still more clearly an attempt to give a perpetual inalienable inter- 
est for a private object, aod the bill thus failed ia both parts. He pre- 
sumed that in a case like this some arrangemeot had been made as to 
costs, and be should th refore simply dismiss the bill. 


a 


A Sap Srorny.—Last week, a Prussian officer died under circumstances 
as peculiar as they are lamentable. The son of the gallant man, who 
was of rather a roving turn of mind, bad a few years ago enlisted against 
bis father’s will in the French Foreign Legion of Algiers. Great was the 
distress of the latter at this untoward occurrence ; but it became more so 
apon the news that the Foreign Legion was to be shipped to Italy for 
services against Austria. Immediately upon the receipt of this intelli- 
gence, the parent, in May of the past year, burried to Paris to request the 
release of his son, and t» keep bim from fighting against a power which 
the gallant captain could not but look — in the light of ao ancient and 
respected ally of bis own country. In Paris he was directed to go to 
Italy, whither be immediately repaired. From camp to camp, and tent 
to tent, the unfortunate father wandered in search of bis prodigal son. 
But in vain. The young Prussian had been attached for special 
es to a corps of Guides, whom tbe captain could not succeed in finding. 
He bad alrrady given up all hope, and prepared to return to Berlio, 
when—on the last day of his sojourn in the camp—be descried the ob- 
ject of bis search io the midet of troops just hurrying to the battle-field 
of Magenta. It was too late then to recover the young man; and this 
idea flashing through the mind ci the father, irrevocably destroyed bis 
powers of reason. Kind nature beniguly substituted insensibility for the 
former intolerable keenness of feeling. He was conveyed to Berlin an 
incurable madman, and, as | said above, has just paid the last debt of 
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humanity. The son had fallen long before upon the bloody field of Sol- 
ferino.— Letter from Berlin. 


Lemorxes.—If Smethurst had been tried in France he would have 
been und guilty, with extenuaticg circumstances, the extenuating cir- 
cumstance being simply tbat be had a wife too many, and that it was con-— 
venient to get fa of one of the two. If the Lemoives bad been tried for 
infanticide in England, they would in all probability have been acquitted 
on the ground that there was DO oof that the child was born alive. If 
they had been tried in Scotland verdict for the same reason would 
have been not proven. The argument relied upon by the prosecution was 
that the mother, Lemoine, bad resolved to destroy the child, bat it does 
not thence follow that she did destroy the child, as the child may have 
been delivered dead. But it is said that it is to be presumed that the | 
child was born alive, and if 0, undoubtedly it is to be presumed also that | 
the child was murdered, but murder is to be a matter of positive proof, 

pre-ua tioa. | 
at Ban of acquittal would at least have been quite intelligible in | 
this case, bat a verdict of guilty as regards Madame Lemoine, with ex- 
tenuating circumstances, is utterly irreconcilable with reason and justice. 
Ifehe committed the crime, the circumstances are all ia aggravation, for 
it was her culpable neglect of her daughter's education and t which | 





| speech he 
| haps more of sharpness thau civility in it, for it was—* Mr. Keene, we 





was a mano of the name of Woodfall who used to publish debates ; and 
| bow did he doit? Itissaid that he used to to the gallery of the 
| House of ae ke 9 attentively with his ae his hands to what 
, go home, drink two of porter, go to bed, get up next. morn- 
a from his dreams elvedhaans make out what he called a 
report of a debate. (Langhter.) Now-a-days, so marvellous is the 
ability, 80 wonder‘ul the rapidity with which reporters take down what 
men say that if speakers are not very careful, the reporters take dowa 


| what they had much better not have said. (Laughter.) I remember a 


very worthy M.P.—an Irish M.P.—Mr. Richard Keene, who once com- 
plained that the reporters in the gallery had not done fall justice to a 
had made the nizht be'ore. The reply he received had per 


made the best speech we could for you, but if you are not satisfied with 
our endeavours, the next time we will report what you do eay—(loud 
laugbter)—and whatever you may think of it, we expect your friends 
will hardly relish the infliction.” (Laugbter.) Now, it is quite marvel- 
lous to see that aecaracy with which debates in the House of Commons 
are re When the speeches are such as are calculated to attract 
attention, they are reported word fur word as they are uttered, and how 
it is possible for the human band to follow with such rapidity and such 





Jed to herruin. A girl brought up as Angeline Lemoine is described to 
have been is hardly less cruelly treated than if thrust living into the | 
flames. The advocate’s plea, that the mother wae actuated by the desire 
to save her daughter’s bonour is mere cant, seeing how she had neglected 
the duty of guarding that honour. But saving the honour was in truth 
out of ibe question ; and all that Madame Lemoine was sol about 


I am at a loss to conceive. I once, as many others have done, 
began to learn shorthand ; but I confess that I found out two difficulties, 
which turned out to be quite insurmountable. Tne one was to write it 
—(laugbter)—and the next and greatest to read it when it was written. 
(Loud laughter.) I beg now to propose that institution to which the 
progress of civilization and al) the interests of the country are so deeply 





was saving appearances, and keeping up a false show of honour when 
was gone. 

The peculiar depravity of the ciroumstances of the case had evident! ? 
an undue effect upon the temper of the Court, which was marked by muc' 
agperity and prejudice against the prisoaers. We believe that such an 
example as this is quite as exceptional in France as a recent instance of 

rofligacy and crime in Glasgow was in this country. Girls in France, 
feel J. generally more strictly educated than in Eogland, from 
which fact it is said they know not how to use their liberty as wives. 

The acquittal of the daughter on the ground that ebe was in a state of 
unconsciousness when the marder was committed is of a piece with the 
other inconsistencies, for if the evidence credited agaiast ihe mother is 
to be believed, the daughter had made various endeavours to bring about 
a miscarriage, and having the same purpose as the mother, was an ac- 
complice in ber goilt, though not actually assisting in it, owing to her 
physical condition.— Examiner. 


Wasurxcron Invixne —The following are the opening and the closing 
aragrapbs ofa long obiiuary notice of Washington Irving in the Lon- 
jon Atheneum 

“ Wherever the Eoglish language is spoken the announcement that 
Washington Irving is no more, will creat: a sensation of deep and sia- 
cere regret. We ourselves have lost in him a good friend, and a dis- 
tinguished contribu'er to our colamns. Bore in William Street, New 
York, on Apri! 3rd, 1783, he had reached the age of seventy-six years. 
Honoured by the world, as such a man ought to be, and beloved by his 
friends, as such a one is sure to be, for some time past he bad lived io 
comparative retirement, at bis beautiful seat in Irviogton, about twenty- 
five miles from New York, and there be expired on the night of Novem- 
ber the 28h last. When a distinguished writer dies the eatire civilized 
world is bereft of a friend; bat in most cases the loss especially belongs 
to the country which gave him birth, the literature of which he enriched. 
But Washington Irving’s achievements have, in a certain sense, made him 
one of our own countrymen, and England, ecarcely lees than America, 
bas reason to mourn for him. More than 4! other of the many distin- 
guished scholars who have raised American literature to its preseat high 
position—more than Cooper, Bancroft, Prescott, Longfellow, or any of 
the handred other familiar Transatlantic writers, Washington Irving bas 
become a household friend getus. His works are to be found in 
every English home where literature of any kind is esteemed; and so 
completely have we adopted him as a compatriot, that we believe many 
studious inhabitants of our country houses, where liviog authors are 
known by their works, and not by meagre sketches in biographical dic- 
tionaries, will feel something like a sarpriee at remembering that the 
Author of ‘ Bracebridge Hall,’ the ‘ Sketch-book,’ and the * Life of Oli- 
ver Goldsmith,’ was born a citizen of the United States.” 

“ We cannot take leave of this gentle and highly-cultured man without 
adverting to one of the most agreeable characteristics of his works,—the 
generous, concjliating, and courageous tone with which on all fit occas- 
ions he drew attention to the political animosities which too frequently 
disturb the iatercourse of England and the United States, He did not 





hesitate to inform us that we cherished most abeurd prejudices with regard | South East 


to his fellow-countrymen, lamented that we should bave such imperfect 
knowledge of their good yualitios, and earnestly exhorted both nations, 
by an exercise of mutual forbearance and charity, to arrive at a better 
understanding. The recollection of this sound and delicately proffered 
advice will make all thinking Englishmen regret it can never again be 
repeated by ‘ the maa of long-enduring fame’ who so often gave it.” 





Savacery 1s Mopern Wanrrare.—Mr. Melendez gives the following 
account of an action between the Spaniards and Moors, from the letter 
of a friend of his who was an eye witness :—“ Echague ordered a square 
to be formed ; and, at the impetuous charge of the Moors, the soldiers of 
the square retired. The enemy, imagining that they were flying, rushed 
impetuously against the square, which, opening iteelf of a sudden, dis- 
Closed a battery. More than two hundred Moors perished. Another di- 
vision came then, and prevented the Moors from escaping. The fight 
became a horrible batchery ; the Moors threw away their muskets and 
fought with their peculiar long daggers, called ‘gumias.’ The Spanish 

idiers found th Ives quite at bome in this sort of struggle. They | 
also threw away their rifles and seized their navajas. Nothing could | 
equal the ferocity of the combatants. My friend says it is impossible to 
form an adequate idea of this fight. A Spanish soldier slew three Moors | 
with his kuife, and yet he had his face dreadfully cut by the ‘ gumias.’ | 
Many had their entrails hanging on their legs, and went on more fiercely 
than ever. Nota shot wasthen heard. Spanish artillerymen, chasseurs, | 
and even officers were fighting knife in hand. Two bundred Moors were | 
killed ia this savage combat, and nearly a thousand fearfully wounded. 
The Spanish loss was also very great.” 








Ganriatpr's Seconp Marriuce.—The marriage of Garibald! gains | 
More and more consistency. It is quite a romantic story. When Ge- 
neral Urban advanced with overpowering forces, the Cacciatori delle | 
Alpi bad to abandon their position oa the Lago di Como and fall back | 
towards Varese. The town of Como and all the agighbourhood were in | 
consternation at the prospect of a visit from the Austrians ; the em- | 
ployés and all those who were fur one reasoa or another against the 
movement which had taken place were raising their heads; the mass, 
timid and without organization, was what masses under theee circum- | 
stances usually are ; aod yet it was important to inform Garibaldi of | 
the state of things, and to give him likewise details about the position | 
of the Austrians. But there was no one who would expose himself to | 
the risk of undertaking this ticklish embassy. A young lady, not 22, | 
the daughter of a neighbouring proprietor, offered herself, and, partiy | 
on horseback, partly on foot, succeeded, by circuitous mountain roads, 
in reaching Garibaldi’s camp. The General had gone out with bis) 
chief of the Staff to the outposts, when they met the courageous young | 
lady, who not only delivered her message, but took back another equally | 
successful. This was the begioning of their acquaintance. After his | 
resignation Garibaldi went to visit the lady’s family at their country | 

lace, near the lake of Como ; his visit was to have been only short, bat, 
y & strange coincidence, he had shortly after his arrival a fall with his 
horse in which he burt his knee, and which obli him to remain in the 
house. He is still there, but much better. If the on dits prove true, this 





circumstance in the life of the General will not be less strange than many Morale, Rel 
the F: 


others in his interesting and checkered career. 





Lorp Patwerstoy ox Tam Press.—At a meeting at Ramsey on the 

21st ult., the premier was present, and at the conclusion of the dinner 
Pmt dotemngs te 

0 homage to that which may properly be said to be one of 

the wonders of moderna civilisation—1. mean “The Press.” (Cheers.) 


we now find in almost Pepe a Jager 
every newspaper we meet with, ly one of 
ptr * the progress which bumao in’ t 
made in the days which ~~ 


the 
has | Socialists ?”—* What is the force of the Imperialist party ?’’ aod mention 


indebted—“ The Press.” (Cheers). 


is ‘Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 575. By D. Junin. 





From the Book of the Chess Congress. 
BLACK. 











WHITE. 
W hite to play and checkmate in three moves. 





Sotvrion To Propiem No. 574. 


White. Black. 
L z to NI | B bend Rg. 
to AD . 
3 Bor Kt checkmates. ~~ 





To Corresronpents.— Bruce, Mobile. We have examined your criticism 
on the Dedication Problem, by Wilmers, in the Bcok of the C . 
and agree with you that if k for his third move play Kt to B aq., White 
cannot checkmate in a move. The Problem is consequently faulty ——7. M. 
Brown, St. Louis. Many thanks for the Problems jast received. It gives us 
mach pleasure to find aie are in the land of the living. notwithstanding 
to the contrary. rite to friend M. J. H. to dispense with the crape 
which he wears as a token of respect to your memory. 
Cuess Irems.—We congratulate our Philadelphia Chess brethren for having 
established a Chess Club on a firm basis. Rooms are situation at the 
; corner of South and Chestnut Streets. They are handsomely fur- 
nished and largely attended by Chess Players, who are doubtless delighted with 
their pew quarters. — 
A lively GAME played at the Brooklyn Chess Clab on the 7th inst., by Messrs. 
Deimesond F, Perrin, the latter giving the odds of Pawn and two moves. 
(Remiove ptack’s % DP Pawn trom whe Roard.) 


White (D.) Black (P.) White (D.) Black (P.) 
1PtK4 10 BtoQ Kt 3 2 
2PtwQ4 Q KttoB3 Ht tet Ktto K Kt3 
3 PtoQB3(a) PtoK4 12 Qto K Kr3 K Ktto B3 
4PtoQ5 QKttoK 2 13 B tks Kt P tks B 
5QBwKKt5 PwQ3 ld P tks P Castles Q R 
6PwoKB4 P tks P 15 Castles QR BtoK R3 
7QtoK B3 PwQBs 16 K KttoB 3 PtoKR4 
8 BtoQB4 QtoQKt3 ITQRwK(c) BwKBS 
9 Qtks BP P tks Q P () 

Black winniog the Qaeen and the Game. 


~ (a) A weak move, losing tims—(b) Queen tke ¢) Kt P would expose Black's 
Game to a fierce attack.—(c) This costs White the Game. 





those functions, also honorary distinctions, and specify those who aspire 
to them.” —* According to the various classes of soalety. what opiaions 
are held on the proceedings of Government? what do they praise, 
blame, or criticize? and, in particalar, what is their opinion with re- 
= to parliamentary freedom, liberty of the press, and trial by jury ?’—* Of 
the different public functionaries, as Prefect, First President, Procareur- 
Général, Mayor, &c., what is the morality, capacity, experience. cousid- 
eration, political opinion, political conduct, influence, entourage?” &e.— 
“ Which of these would it be expedient to charge, to maintain in bis 
office, to dismiss, to promote ?”’ Such are a few of the inquiries contained 
in thie-document, sufficient space being, in each instance, left for the re- 
ply. And now arises the question, to whom are these circulars ad- 
dressed, as they are simply eudorsed—“ Départment de ——’’? Clearly 
not to the Préfet, or other public funetionary in the department, for the 
Préfe bimself is one of those whose opinions and conduct are set down 
for investigation. As it appears to us, it must be to the bead spy or se- 
cret agent of the Government in each department; in which cave the 
document is highly curious, as revealiug some of the secret machinery 
by means of which the Imperial Government is carried on.—Athenum. 





Prisce ALrrep.—“ Yesterday, Wedoeeday, the little Ionian steamer, 
accompanied by H.M. despatch-boat Assurance. might be seen early 
steaming over to Albania, with Prince Alfred, Sir H. Storks, the Admi- 
ral, aud a numerous party of naval and military officers, all bent on 
the destruction of woodcocks, which are supposed to have come in with 

cold weather, although it is rather early in the season. I have not 
ascertained what bag his been made ; but have no doubt that a good run 
in the hills of Albania has been much to the taste and good for the sh 
of Prince Alfred, who would, perbaps, have enjoyed himself the if 
unattended by so numerous a cortege of distinguiehed personages. A grand 
dinner at the President of the Senate’s and a ball to night, at the Pa- 
lace, will close the festivities that are being gives in bonour of bis youth- 
ful royal highness, who leaves to-morrow in the Zuryalus for Malta.’’— 
Corfu letter of 8th Dec. , 





Dancers oF SLEEP-WALKIvG.—There is a popular belief that somnam- 
bulists, and even drunkards, may wander amid perils of which they are 
unconscious, and brave with paoeele Segue which are apparent to the 
eyes of all but themselves, Tue providence that watches over the drunk- 
ard is proverbial ; bat the proverb does not express the truthful experi- 
ence of our profession. More than one-half of the casualties of the — 
tal accident-wards are due to the incaatious follies of drunkenness, The 
immunity is, in both cases, entirely fauciful. Perhaps, in the ove case, 
the belief in it is an error confined to the less intelligent section of soci- 
ety. But the majority of maukind are inclined to believe that a sleep- 
walker is guided by a providential instinct which leads bim safely across 
parapets, along the edges of precipices, and through fordable streams, 
landing him uoburt on the safe side. Many surprising feats of this kind 
have, indeed, been accomplished ; but they must be regarded as except- 
tional, Somnambuliste have not seldom placed themselves in positions 
resulting in danger and death to themselves and others. bul recently an 
American editor of high repute took a fatal leap from a precipice whilst 
in a state of somnambulism ; and last week Mr. Payne held an inquest 
at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, on the body of a young man, who, while 
cesp-veting, raised the window of his room and leaped into the street, 
fatally fracturing his skull. Those who beheld asleep-walker should not 
refrain, either from motives of tenderness or curiosity, from waking the 
sleeper. It is wrong to do so abruptly: bat the unfortunate person 
should be carefully and gently roused.— Laneet. 





Tatxixe Evit or Diexrries.—A milkman at Klosterneuburg, a town 
in the eee of Vienna, —* = — to ao —-. 
prisonment epeaking disreepectfully of St. Leopold ron saint 
| of this province. ‘The Lower “Austrian freethinker Accloced thet the 
Goughty rival of Richard Coeur de L‘on was a robber knight, who lived 
on the top of a high hill in order that be might be able to see at a dis- 
tance the vessels which were coming down the Danube. “ As to the title 
of saint,”’ said the im dealer in milk, “ anybody can have it who bas 
the money to pay forit.” The care witness against the man was bis 
step-father, with whom he had long been on a very unfriendly footing. 


oft ‘ 
Common Crrers.—It is surprising how infectious tears are at a wed- 
ding. First of all the Bride cries, because she’s going to be married ; 
and then of course the Bridesmaids cry, perhaps, because are not ; 
and then the fond Mamma cries, because she’!l |—l—lose her d—d—dar- 
ling : and then the fond Papa cries, because he thinks it's proper : and 
then all the ladies cry, because ladies as a rule will never miss a chance 
of crying ; and then, perhape, the Groomsmen cry, to keep the ladies 
company : and then the old Pew-opener cries, to show what deep (pecu- 
niary) interest she takes in the proceedings ; and then, perhaps, the 
public cries, the public being, of course, compoeed exclusively of petti- 
coats. But, notwithstanding all these Niobes, who make quite a Niagara 
of eyewater around bim, we own we never yet have seen the Brid m 
cry, and should about as soon expect to hear the Beadle blubber.— 


How tue Taror was “Sewep Ur.’—Au amusing story is told in 
the Courrier de A Sheriff's officer had to arrest a tailor. Tbe man 
of law caw his prey at work in his shop, but some formalities are neces- 
= before a person can be apprebended in his own house. The officer 

not time for these, and the tailor bad evidently no intention of iseu- 
ing forth, so the former hit upon the following expedient ; he retained a 
couple of young gamins, and arranged that one of ‘hem ebould pretend to 
take a pair of trousers off the hooks over the tailor’s shop, and that the 
other ld run after him crying, “Stop thief!” The ruse succeeded ; 
| the tailor thought he was ly robbed of his un: whereas 
he found out in a very few minutes that he bad only lost his liberty. 








Tue Morner’s “ Sarcrvay Review.’”’—To examine the linen when it 
comes home from the wash, and take care that the same is properly 
aired and mended before distributed to its respective owners; to take 
the circuit of the tradesmen, and all the weekly bills ; to take stock 
of the larder, and see what is wanted in the house for the ensuing week ; 
to make a rigorous journey of inspection round the kitchen, and examine 
whether the cook keeps her pots and pans ia a proper state of cleanliness, 
and if the copper kettle is as bright as it can be made ; to look into the 
scullery and satisfy oneself that no undue quantity of rubbish fs allowed 
to accumulate in the sink or elsewhere; to give out clean towels and 
sheets and table-cloths and dusters to housemaids and servants ; to count 
over the plate with the footman, checking each item with the duplicate 
list given to bim when the plate-basket was first confided to his care ; to 
have the parloar thoroughly cl d, and the mahogany table properly 
oiled and rabbed in anticipation of the morrow’s dinner ; to make liberal 
preparations for the same, and ascertain how many are coming, leaving 
one or two vacant seats ia the hope of a married avn or daughter, or some 
welcome dropper-iu, taking them by surprise ; to get out best bonnet 
for church the following day; to collect all accounts and make up 
housekeeping book before submitting it, properly vouched and balanced, 
to one’s lord and master ; to go into the nursery after dinner, and ob- 
serve with one's own maternal eyes that the young olive-branches io the 
tab have their usual scrabbing and small toothcoming once every seven 
days ; to drill the younger children in their catechism before kissin 
them, and tucking them up in bed ; to see that the house is closed, a 
every one between the sheets, before twelve o'clock ; aud to do ail this 
in the gentlest, kindliest, most methodical, and yet dignified and ma- 
tronly manner, exacting obedience, and yet winning respect from all. 
—Punch. 








Frescu Howe Governvent.—A very curious paper has been issned 
by the French Government to its chief spies in the provinces. It is in 
the shape of a printed circular, and is entitled “Situation Politique, 
et Materieile de l'Empire.” It is issued officially by 

rench ernment to some one, not named, in each of the depart- 
ments ; and contains a series of inquiries into the political tendencies, 
form of creed, and nature of the occupation of all classes of the inhabit- 
ants. Some of these inquiries are as follows :—* What is the political 
spirit of the department ?”—* What are the political tendencies of the 
workmen, the farmers, the traders, and other classes?”—* What is the 
numerical force of each of these parties—the Orleanist party, the Legit- 
imist, the Republican, the Socialist, the Imperialist ?’’—* Which is the 
dominant party 7” “ Mention the names of the ss goes, we each 
principal town, specifying the political y to wi they g.7"— 
“ What are the names of the men of belonging to each yrr— 


the families that are noted for their traditional attachment to the Imper- 
ial Government.”—* Mention the sames of sach devoted, worthy, and 
honourable men as deserve to receive favour with the 





Government, and 
which of them are capable of discharging high public functions.” —“Name 


He made a pathetic appeal to the magistrate at being thus done, but 
he add d deaf care. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 


HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 


That they have rece:ved, and have now in Store, a Complete Assortment of New Goods 
being made to order for their Fall and Winter Sales, through 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality in 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 


HAIR JEWELRY. 
DEMPSEY & PARGIS, 


‘ 603 BROADWAY. WN. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF HAIR JEWELRY. 





MADE TO ORDER IN THE MOST ARTISTIC MANNER. 
603 BROADWAY, 
near Houston Street. 


SEFUL IN EVERY FAMILY.—Grease dse., removed 
betantl most deli- 





y. Groves, rid &c., cleaned equal to . it f to 
EB. 
gate colour oF iabric, by ieceway & Cons Becks RATED BENZINE. ovity 25 cente 
Di Facts, Day rrerancen Floral Pomedca Hair 
nursery, at No. Broadway. 
EGEMAN, CLARK & CO.’S Sais ted, Cod Liver Oll, war- 
H —s east san A rs 00, 611 and 756 Broadway. 


CARTranarna sii as eae ee 





MERY, 


and Cosmetics, for Salen ae 








safe, 
HEGEMAN & CO., , 161, 
N B.—Sent by mail on receipt of ten $-cent postage stamps, or 30 


UPUY’S CHILBLAINS BALM relieves the ineupportable ite 
D al Soocttes cada aa winds ss wintie Mehtngs 








| DER YoP AMR oh be oes te rere 


J. C. HULL & BONS, 106 Clif Street, (North end). 














post The Matls for EURO’ vie, 8: wiiecaplen aad Barve, 
r «(per Real tiece an thie Oban oe SATURDAY ho Eat any 
January, at 1034 o’clock, A. M. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 





THe Albion. 


January 14 











FINANCIAL. 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO, 
BANKERS, 
50 Wall Street, New York, 


Messrs. Rotuscai.o’s of Paris, , Frankfort, and V! 


S8UE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
bh jenna, 


of the world through the 
their 








~~ np pant. a3 GAN coe mos MON Mear 


FFER FOR Cale, Be ante ON THE J NION BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 


Bank of Montreal ts Branches in Canada, in sums to suit Pare! 
CREDITS issued, oy Exchange, and Notes, and Drafts, payable in Canada pur- 
ehased or Collected. 





JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO.6 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 


Gieetosie CIROULAS LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS | 


HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, 
BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, 
SPAIN, ITALY, 


om, GERMANY 
GReat RITAIN, 
IRELAND, 


ALso, on 
EYROUT. 
Jenosacem, 


Office In New York, No. 8 walt Street. 
WELLS, FARGO & CO., 


N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
82 Broadway N. ¥.. 


ATHENS. 


© ONST ANTINOPLE 
ALEXANDRIA, ac 


CAIRO 





piraree by the Mail Steamers of the b of each month. 
Exchange on Caliiere ia, Oregon, phe the Sandwich Islands for sale at all times. 


‘DUNCAN, SHERMAN & co., 
ERS 
OORNER OF PINE yt "Ase AU STREETS, NEW YORE 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 


available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, ac. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS. available in any part of the world. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
Bes Axd horns | PavaBus IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 








Drafts and aie pudgy ond bills purchased and collected on England, Ireland, Scotland 
be British Proviveces, in North 4 


"tne 29 William Street, New York. 





BANK-NOTE ENGRAVING. 
AMERICAN BANK-NOTE compant. 


NEW YoR 
Y Nie 2 pystwene A As COMP SY IN NEW YORK, HAVING BEEN NoMORN TR. 
ERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, the several frm agencies of 

WRIGH "IT mare at " ME DLON, TOPPAN, CARPENTER & ©O., DANFORTH. PER 
KINS & ©0., BALD, COUSLAND & CO.,’ JOCELYN, DRAPER, WELSH & CO., ant 
WELLSTOOD, HAY 4 WHITING, are discontinucd, and all communications 
be add reased to the Fecretary. 

This Company is now prepared to afford to BANKING INSTITUTIONS and THE PUBLIC 
THE ADVANTAGES yop en L.. ae ponmusres, both as i Le pene | the 8U PERIORITY OF 
THEIR WORK, and th ~ ty of the ided r care, and they 
pom gd solicit a continuance “ot h e > AT". Ldeckve © extended to them under their 

irm organiza’ 

""Bitloes ai NEW ORK “Phi ADELPHIA, BOSTON, NEW ORLEANS, CINCINNATI, 


MONTREAL, and CHICAG snneigied cummins. Gentieat 
resident. 
WM. H. WHITING, Secretary . , 





MARSHALL LEFFERTS 
00 and 02 BEEKMAN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS I 
METALS, 
TIN PLATES, SHEET IRON, COPPER, 
BLOCK TIN &c., 
ALSO, MANUFACTURER 
GALVANIZED SH BET IRON, 
Galvanized Wire, Nails, Spikes, &c., 
SHEETS CORRUGATED AND FITTED FOR ROOFING, 
PIG I 
LEAD PIPE, SHEET IRON, 


& BRO., 


’ 
SHOT AND BAR LEAD. 





SEWING MACHINES. 


SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
SINGER'S No. 1 SEWING MACHINE 
SINGER'S No, 2 SEWING MACHINE 
SINGER'S FAMILY SEWING MACHINES....... 
He reduced to $4. 
ag VAMgLy MACHINES ARE CAPABLE OF PERFORMING LN THE BEST STYLE 
the Sewing of a family. 


& private | 
nger’s Standard Machines, 


Sh 
pespenes, are well known to be withon! any successful 7 in the mar- 
= te ished in regard to various sthehes sees Ma- 
chines a © Mach Tae make the best stitch ever invented, and do it in the best style. 
of I. M. Singer & Co.'s Gazette, which contains full and reliable inf 

about peices, &e., of Sewing Machines, and will be supplied gratia. 


I. M. SINGER & CO., 
Ne. 458 Broadway, N. Y. 
No. 150 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 


WHEELER & WILSON'S SEWING MACHINE 
HAS, 48 USTAL, WOR 


THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 
AT THE FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE Ald, AT THE PRINCIPAL FAIRS 


For manufacturing 
Set. Much has recen 





THROUGHOUT THE 
Office, 505 Broadway, New York. 


FINKLE & LYON'S 
SEWING MACHINES. 
PRICE REDUCED TO 650, 

Office, No. 503 Broadway. 

NEW YORK. 


family Machine, for every variety of family sewing 
Manefacturer’s Machine, for heavy Tailoring, Q 
qoenerally. 





ulliing, aod Manufacturing 





for the M of Boots and Shoes, Saddlery, Ac. 
All Machines warranted to give betier satisfaciion than any other Sewing Machines io 
market, or money refunded. 
N. B.—AGENTS WANTED. 


MILTON FINKLE. 
LUCIUS LYOs. 


FINKLE & LYON. 


GROVER & BAKER'S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 

FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 

NEW STYLES—PRICES FROM $50 TO $125. 
Hemmers, $5 Extra. 


HESE MACHINES EW FROM TWO SPOOLS, AS PURCHASED FROM THE 


juiring no Cf of thread ; Sag Be, Fell, Gathe 


tber and 
seam by 


Stitch in a su 
ut recourse to the hand - needia, 
Ky better and cheaper sewing than a seam- 


OFFICES OF EXHIBITION AND SALE. — Broadway, New York. 18 Summer St., 
Boston. 730 Chestnut Street, Phi) ateihie, i Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 53 West 
Fourth Street, Cine'nnati. cies in all we principal Cities and Towns lo the Untied 


e@- SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 8 


ATOH AN EXPRESS TO eg ey yty OREGON AND THE SANDWICH 1s | 
fib and 2th 


INSURANCE. 


SBCURITY 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 
CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. 

THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary 
DIRECTORS, 

Ricuarp P. Baorr, 
8. T. VaLawrine, 
Joun R. Wiss, 
Rost. L. Morrar, 
Wu. Aven Bourier, 
L. B. Wruas, 
Jomun ALLEN, 
Wustae F. Mort, 
Evwarp Woop, 





Josera WALKER, 
Joun Hatser, 
Rossrt L. Cass, 


Wa. Dawwistocn, 
Epu’o. W. Contes, 
Wa. Bravsat, Jr., 
Surra LawRence, 
Jos. Lawrence, 
Sau. ©. Paxson, 
D. Cromwet., 

EB. J. Downes, 


Geonce H. Been, 
Epwagp Cromweti, 
Groace B. Gaixyett, 
Tuomas J. Owen, 
Astaony P. Francis. 
Samvat D. Bascoce, 
Joxsvaan ODELL, 
Hewey Barsow, Rossat Bows 
| Epwarp Hacer, 





MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION I8 iD ps pa] FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 


SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
ist. The amount of Capital, over $1,300,000. 
| Risks taken at the lowest rates. 
« The Profits divided annually among the insured. 
th, The Company having its large Capital secured and invested, the MUTUAL relates 
to the division of Profits. No obligation is coamret of the assured beyond an liey= 
ort e actual Premium; heace no —— ty can attach to the Polic. 
Wie to bes Policy holders has just been deciared, out of 


added to the Capital. 


TRUSTE! STEES. 


Cuas. H, MARSHALL, 
Henry A. Cort, 
Josern Fouts, Jr. 
Jacos R. Nevius, 
Jos. Gatttarn Jr., 
P. Stracnay, 

Avex. M. a 
Jouw A. be 


A DIVIDEND of 25 


the Profits of the last year, a 
| 


Peter Porter 


Eowiw Bartvert, 
Scuvr.. Livinestos, 


Moses H. Gaurvets, 
Roswe 


RUT, 
Aytuaowy B. Nexsox, 


CuaR_es STRECKER, 
Sauvuci M, Fox, 


1 ‘ 
Feep’c. G. Fostex, AS de Visser 





| 
| 





| 


| 
| 


KE LSON, Preside 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary Aurnep weroN, Vice- President. 


New York, Novemper 1, 1858. 


UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. 5S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, £2,000,000 STERLING. 

HE UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY INSURE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
by Fire, on Build Merchandise, Household Furniture, &c., &c., at the usual rates. 
Losses adjusted in New York, and promptly paid, without reference to > 
pecial Fund of $150,500 
Is held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders, in accordance with the 
law of the State. 


New son Trustees. 
CALEB 0, HALSTE President Manhattan Bank. 
ac qk YLER L Wwixasrox, Firm of Barclay & Livingston 
SHERMA Dunean, Sherman & Co. 





a York Directors. 
Resene Haypock, 
ase. 
Mewert 


eet Bewson, 
Coppinatoy 
Sivas K a "TT, 
James Har 
Joszru 8. Hawes, 


J. De Pavster Ocoes, 
Josera Stuakt, 
este 1D. SPRaGue, 
pd B. Monewooo. Wuitioce, 
Benjamin A. Mumronrn, Smeme Wiser. 
GEORGE ADLARD. Manager and General Agent, 
58 Ww Street, New York. 


STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 


CAPITAL. -. $200,000. 


This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 


Dwelling H and F . W Stores and Mer- 
chandise, Factories, ‘Ships in Port, de. 
| On the most favourable terms. All losses will be immediately adjusted and promptly paid. 


bh 





Faeperice R. Les, LrreD Moore, 


Sensamin W. Frorp, 
D. Hew 
x!  ABRAMANS, MLD. 





Joun A. Deveav, 
WEN, 


r 
E 
: 
Jous Smorwett, 

Coawenies B. Tuxrson, 


James Homes. 
osera H. Govwiy, 


EMIOEUNGTE Ds, vice Pres. 
Benjamin J. Pentz, Secretary. 


LIFB INSURANCE 
sriTise COMMERCIAL Company, 
ESTABLISHED 1830. 
Carita. Mane * Ha Pes uae mad 95,500, 000 oO EETBA oupace ven. ¢ 


tae GEO. M. ENEVITT, Actosar 





ROS 
car 


FURNITURE, a&c. 





INDIA ‘RUBBER SPRING BED. BED. 
Reet: TO ro 318 BROADWAY, SECOND BLOCK ABOVE STEWAB 
to bay, ut ball bs pleasea acy a ae perfectly clean, sweet 
and everlasting. Dems forget to look at then, them. You ean also see ai the 
Colton’s Patent Iron Folding Bedsteads, 
That take up your bedding without troubles. 
REMEMBER 312 BROADWAY. 


PATENT MANGLES, 


CLOTHES WITHOUT Bat: SUITABLE FOR HOTELS, LAUN 
wate Families. For sale by 


_Duncas, WEST & SHARP, No. 51 Beekman Street. 


"JOHN CATTNACH, 
TRUNK MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, 
86 Broadway, Cor. of Wall Street, 
and 700 a 
Siccs tre 





Fo TRONING 
dries, and Pri 








Near Fourth Street. 
ony TRUNKS, DRESS TRUNKS, &c., FOR guneesse 8 AND gue 
Paris made Travelliag aad Soopping Bags for Ladies and Gentlemen’ 








SILVER PLATED WARE, 


ABLE CUTLERY, TEA TRAYS, CARVED BREAD PLATTERS AND KNIV 
Fire Irons, Bird Cog en, Confectionery Moulds, Stak and Chafing Dishes, Coffee 


Tea Urns, Door 
KATES IN GREAT VARIETY, 
For sale, in wholesale and ~ ail, by the importers. 


WINDLE & CO., 56 Maiden ) Kame. 


HE NIX LOOKING GLASS and Pictu 1 
BAST 23rd STREGT, NEW YORK. OFFICE 215 as Sarina Nesey) = 
=, ont A description T Lookien 


and 392 GREEN WICH STREET @ assortment of every 
packed and shipped to any part of the United States or 





} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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jasees and Picture Frames always on fo ous orders solicited. 


H. V. SIGLER, Agent. 





GROCERIES. 
ACKER, MERRALL & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO THOMAS HOPE AND 00. 


SO. 13% CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLAOR 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And ai 


AVE OONSTANTLY ON HAND, Am OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, peeing Tae Old Brandies, Rare Old all the most ar or pegeed 
brands of Champagne, including rown MAX 8U TAINE. All the dithrent vartetlet! 
sad Hock Wines. 
The Finest Deseripsionn of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 
The cost Ley tt rs. 
All the diferent kinds of Sauces Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardi ae. 
A —j{— of Provisions, ‘ucluding their Celebrated Bonuseron Hams, West 
phalia Hams, Beef Tongues, &c. 
GOSHEN BUTTER received fresh every wong Oem the most approved Dairies. 
Sie Say Sevws Bee & Seago oak pases f of the above ivson ana all the auigh 
GUANO. 


E WOULD CALL THE ATTENTION OF GUANO DEALERS, PLANTERS AND 
Farmers to the article which we have on band and for sale at 
THIRTY PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 
and which we claim to be superior to any Gaano or fertilizer ever imported o: {—y 
ed in this country. This Guano is imporied by WM. H. WEBB, of New York. from Jarvis’ 
& Bakers’ teat, in the * SUUTH PACIFIC OCEAN,” and is sold genuine and pure as 
has been satisfactorily tested by many of our prominent Farme - 
yued by the ty eminent — eer Agricultaral Chemists and found to contain (as will 
be seen by our circulars) a large per ¢ 
BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 
and other animal organic matter, yielding ammonia sufficient to produce immediate abun- 
dant crops, besides pa ny a evriching the soll. It can be freely used without ver for. 
of burning the seed or t by coming in contact with it, as is = case with some other 
ears retaiping a om yt hee of mots'ure it canees the plant to grow in a healthy con. 
m, and as experience bas proved FREE OF INSECTS. For orders in ong quantity 
(which wil will } promptly —- to) or pampolets containing full particulars analyse: 


of farmers, app 
JOHN B. SARDY, Agent. 
No. 58 South Street, corner of Wall St., New York City. 


MASONIC. 

REGALIA, JEWELS, AND ALL GOODS 
FOR LODGES, CHAPTERS, AND ENCAMPMENTS, 
MANUFACTURED aT 
424 BROADWAY. 
WILLIAM M. PRICE. 


INDIA RUBBER GOODS, 
AIDEN LANE, umes Nassau Street, 
Bo" AND oman PIANO-FORTE COVERS, 
HOSPITAL SHEETING. HORSE BLANKETS, 
THING, TOYS, BALLS, GLOVES, 
D. HODGMAN, 











And ony de description of lodia Rubber ay... 


THE HAIR. 
A NEW DISCOVERY !—A NEW DISOOVERY! 
SOFT FRENCH TALLOW,—SOFT FRENCH TALLOW, 
HIGHLY PRRPOMED,—HIGALY PERFUMED, 

And prepared expressly for beautifying the Hair, puffing the Hair, curling the Hair, dress- 
ing the Hair, softening the Hair, smoothing the Hair, glossing the Hair, silking the Hair, 
laying the Hair, stiffening the Hair, arranging the Hair, adhering the Hair, setting the Hair, 
clinging the Hair, &c., &c. 

THE HATR.—THE HAIR. —THE HAIR.—THE HAIR. 

This is an tovaluable article to dress the Hair with, for Parties, Dele, Weddings, and 

be: . abroad, 


pay other pl ~ where a lady wishes to appear to the advantage ¢ 
the pariour, firesiae, or in the social circ! 








" Pp ed, 
baira silky ¢ at the same a stiffaess for which French 





PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 111 BROADWAY. 
MARINE = INLAND INSURANCE. 
SSETS, 000, 
818 COMPANY a. TO DO AN EX© Lvatve mae Aupee BUSI- 
ness, a yj — returned to its dealers, out of the profits of the » 158, o idend of 
re among A interest on the o 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 


Cc 


| @ENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Sceretary. 





FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Oflice, 56 Wall Street. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
22,000,000 STERLING, OR $10,000,000, 
Paid up Capita’ ant Surplus, $3,000,000. 
4 SPECIAL FUND OF Bo HELD IN 
TO MEET LOSSE: 


Losses adjusted in New York, and prompt! ‘ 
[a addition to its pte New York and romp 
LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


NEW YORK TRUSTESS. 
James McCall, 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 

Ro: 


NEW YORK, ) 


Adam Norrie, 


Wm. Thos, chara 


W. Butler Duncan Sayten 
Henry Ye 
Epucwp Hurry, Surveyor 


Richard Irvin. 


A. B. McDonald, Agent. 





BARTHOLF’S CELEBRATED SEWING MACHINES, 
T BEST IN USE. 
vars MACHINES MAKE THE SHUTILE OR LOCK STITCH, WHICH I8 UNDENIA- 
They tee but little thread, work almost noiselessly, are simple, and easily operated. 
PRICES, $50, $75, and $100. 
BARTHOLF MANUFACTURING CO., 
asa Broadway, Cor. Howard St. N. ¥. 


PAMILY KNITTING MACHINES, 
For Plain Stocking and Fancy Knitting; 
AKES TIPPETS, HOSIERY ARMLETS, HOODS, CHILDREN’S PANTS, UNDER- 


And a variety of 
FANCY AND PLAIN KNITTING, 


SENECA FALLS & M. CO.'8 
SSW STYLE OF STITOR 
FPAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
TIED SHUTTLE STITCH. 
Averry’s Patent, Nov. 9, 1858. 

SALESROOM AND AGENCY, 

No. S14 Broadway, Up Stairs, 
8. OC. LEE. Agent. 


METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
Goasss OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Cash Capital 
THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPI TAL EXCEEDED 
those of only three other city companies, continues to insure all kinds of pe 


al property, ships in and their cargoes, on terms as low as 
Souaistent with nb the Sesotho insurers and the insured. 


DIRECTORS. 

JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 

Martin Bares, Jr., Guaert 8. BECKMAN, 

Depcey B. FuLies, Joun C. Henperson, 
Lorran Preeman, 
Epwarp MacomBsr, 
Warsow E. Cass, 
Cuan.es E. Arriesr, 
Sauv. D. Braprorp, Jr., 

Gustavus A. Conover, 
EDWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 

ROBERT C. RATHBONE, Assist. Sec’y. 











around toe 
~~ 4 far surpames the Vils and P. ‘ ~y" so mach 
loss and while 
is 80 The great alanpadd area ena inte aitade deus ch allien tes 
AS YOU DRESS THE HAIR, 80 IT REMAINS, 

and is not iba the tale dremed Every lady an‘ gentleman wh Noa a will learn 
this fact with it wiil remain t, and sit or 

seotian an pesese lenge Gan by an ate ever yet “iseivecad mot to be found 
teh of boosts, fashion, and respectabi |i ruin whole land. ving used 
will place it in her toilet, and give Haan oes 

TRY IT, AND THEN JUDGE. — IT, AND THEW JUDGE. 

Tt shall stand on ite own merits. It bas merit for a place in the —_ af the Queen of 
Fash‘ons, and wit bo erowusd wich the highest honours the fashionable world can bestow 
upon aa article for the totlet 

THE TOILET. 


it will be the centre of attraction, the loadstone and mast 
TRY IT—TRY IT. 

Tf it does not please, return it to the mt oon whom purchased, who ts authorised te 
refund the money. It is delightfal, said a heru beile. It ought to be in every family 
said a distinguished lady of fashion. © woulda't T be nice if I was made of Freneh Tallow | 
said a fethicbabte little y irl some seven years old. 

the tony, of Sloss. ont vee it i po 
lis le of pure 


It is the beaa ideal of the toilet, 
admired jewel tn a lady's wilet. 





to the hair, it will also make it ro Ad 
shade darker French Tallow ever prepared, and 
not be found ion this Denutifel for Soi 4 ony other city or place in the world. 
The advantage French Tajiow has over every hing yet og wate lies in the fact, that it is 
adhesive, aud naturally bh and clings the hair together ; = ay ersone find it an ele- 
| gant article to use afler sickuess, in case of fever, &c., ben the hair become rough 
aod coarse, pearenlage > tenet» desired. 
| You ma: universe for something to your mind for children’s use, but never find 
| anytbi wend San bar Wake givin ent bape ae tein poe ; if you want to form a nice little 

topnot for Ld sweet litle boy, or dress the sair that dear Little girl, you need something 
| to preserve the order in which you place the hair. 


gar Here it is; try it; tt will please you—there is nothing to be found like it. 
firsi-class article, ‘used by first-class ladies, aad suid in first class bonuses. 
FOR THE HAIR. FOR THE HAIR. 
FOR THE HAIR. FOR THE HAIR. 
SOFT FRENCH TALLOW. SOFT FRENCH TALLOW. 


Pat up in Neat White Boxes, and Retailed at 50 Cents per Box. 


Orders addressed to 
MRS. ISABEL SCIPLE, 
No. 


23 Ann Street, 
NEW YORK., 


This is a 


Between Broadway and Nassau St , near Astor House. 
WILL MEET WITH PROMPT ATTENTION. 
The trade supplied at a very liberal discount. Imported and prepared by MRS. 
EL a Orrws axp Derot, 3 Ax» Steet, between Broad w : ay and p eR. &, 
| pear the Astor Hi 
For sale by ounaen bouses on Broadway, and Druggists, Perfumers, and Fancy Dealers 
everywhere. For sale at 
No. 616 Broadway, soi 
323 Canal Street, 
NEW YORK. 
FOOD FOR INFANTS—DELLUC'S BISCOTINE. 
Purchasers.” 


“ Caution to 
T= PUBLIC ae CAUTIONED AGAINST VARIOUS SPURIOUS 
ous 7 eI = atte which have 














